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The Universal Point of View i : : 
IS T gives liberty and breadth to thought to Me 
G{ learn to judge our own epoch from the 
=) point of view ot universal history, his- ‘= 
tory from the point of view of geological periods, EI 
geology from the point of view of astronomy. ne ’ 
e.. N y) When the duration of a man’s life or a people’s HIN 
| iy. : life appears to us as microscopic as that of a fly, = 
J and inversely the lite of a gnat as infinite as that E 
* \ of a celestial body, with all its dust of nations, we i E 


feel ourselves at once very small and very great; 
: and we are able, as it were, to survey from the Int 
“ height of the spheres our own existence and the 
little whirlwinds which agitate our little Europe. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A FEARLESS EDITOR GONE | 


T the early age of fifty-nine, Nolan Rice Best, 

best known as the editor of the Continent, 

has gone. He gave up his editorship in 1924, 

when the business office put obstacles in the way of 

his publishing an editorial supporting Dr. Fosdick. 

Since 1925 he has been executive secretary of the 
Baltimore Federation of Churches. 

Nolan Best was one of the few men who come to 
religious journalism from daily newspaper work. He 
began on a daily paper in Zanesville, Ohio, and soon 
became managing editor of the Daily Courier of that 
city. For nine years he edited the Interior, an inde- 

_ pendent Presbyterian paper of Chicago. For four- 
teen years he edited the Continent. His fellow editors 
respected him and liked him. He was quiet and un- 
assuming, but when he spoke he had something to 
say. 

We are inclined to think that most of our fellow 
editors would face the issue of outside control as 
Squarely as did Nolan Best. Weare not so sure that 

all of us would see, as clearly as he saw it, the hand 

| of control when it appears. 
* * 


“EARLY IN THE AUTUMN OF THE YEAR 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX’’ 


N his charming reminiscences of Ohio Universalism 
published in this issue, Don Seitz tells of the 
family migration to Canton, New York. There 

the elder Seitz went to study for the Universalist 
ministry at “St. Lawrence University and Theological 
School.” The “university” was then, says Don 
_ Seitz, ‘‘a lonely building that harbored both students 

and classes.” 
Mr. Richard Ellsworth, secretary of the modern 

St. Lawrence, recently showed to the writer one of the 

earliest documents pertaining to that “lonely build- 

ing.” This is an agreement between William S. 

Balch, Frederick G. Havemeyer, and Norman van 

Nostrand, representing the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists, and Martin Thatcher, L. B. 
_ Storrs, Theodore Caldwell, and Brazilli Hodskin, rep- 
resenting a group of Canton citizens. The agree- 
ment, dated October, 1855, contained the promise 
_ of the Canton citizens to convey to the New York 
State Universalist Convention ‘a tract of land con- 
sisting of twenty acres.” This land was given on 


rare 


condition that the “Theological School and Univer- 
sity’’ which the Universalists were about to establish 
be located in Canton. The Canton men further 
promised ‘“‘at our own cost and expense to erect and 
finish, upon the said land, in good, substantial, and 
workmanlike manner, and of good materials, a build- 
ing for the uses of said Theological School . . .. the 
same to be completed early in the autumn of the year 
eighteen hundred fifty-six.” 

The view from Secretary Ellsworth’s window in 
the Administration Building includes old Richardson 
Hall. One glance suffices to prove that the builders 
kept their promise in the matter of workmanship and 
materials. The oldest building at St. Lawrence 1s 
still used for classes, after long years of housing 
Theological School, College of Arts and Sciences, and 
administration offices. It stands an eloquent testi- 
monial to the idealism and the vision of our, Univer- 
salist fathers, and to the generosity and integrity of 
those northern New York people (not all of them 
Universalists) who built it. 

The story of the years since 1856 is familiar to 
almost every Universalist and to hundreds outside of 
the Universalist Church. For hundreds of men and 
women since the beginning to the present have come 
to know St. Lawrence as Alma Mater. The “uni- 
versity,” which existed first only in the dreams of the 
founders, struggled into being and has served the 
youth of New York and New England these many 
years. Many of these students after graduation ex- 
pressed their gratitude by contributing money to aid 
the material growth of St. Lawrence. Three Uni- 
versalist ministers, Dr. Absalom Graves Gaines in the 
early days of struggle, Dr. Almon Gunnison and Dr. 
Richard Eddy Sykes (the latter an alumnus of both 
college and theological school), have been especially 
prominent factors in the growing usefulness of St. 
Lawrence. Under President Gunnison a “greater 
St. Lawrence” grew up. The skillful and unsparing 
labors of President Sykes have brought development 
and growth beyond the dreams of former years. Much 
needed new buildings have been added to the material 
equipment. A beautiful Gothic chapel named for 
Dr. Gunnison crowns the campus hill. A girls’ dormi- 
tory and a new gymnasium have been built. The 
new Hepburn Chemistry Building was dedicated 
last fall by Mme. Curie. The endowment has been 
increased over one million dollars. The faculty has 
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been increased and strengthened by high caliber men 
and women. The scholastic standard is high. And 
the end is not yet. The campus is in a bustle of activ- 
ity this summer. This is not due alone to the Sum- 
mer School (a comparatively new but rapidly growing 
service), but also to an army of workmen building the 
new boys’ dormitory. 

Thus St. Lawrence, originally a theological 
school hoping to have a college department, has be- 
come a prosperous, efficient, small university. The 
College of Arts and Sciences, child of the Theological 
School, has outgrown its parent in size and outstripped 
it in resources. But who shall say that the Theologi- 
cal School is less important in point of service ren- 
dered? For nearly three-quarters of a century this 
school has been training men and women for the Uni- 
versalist ministry. Graduates have gone out from 
St. Lawrence Theological School spreading the ideal 
of human brotherhood and the faith of the Divine 
Fatherhood in almost every part of the country. The 
school is not “theological” in any partisan sense, nor 
again is it in any manner narrowly sectarian. It is 
a school of religion.in the true sense of the word. 
Proper emphasis is and always has been placed on 
intellectual activities. Always there has been with 
the academic ideal the ideal of character building 
through fellowship. 

In recent years the school has served many out- 
side our own denomination. The minister of the 
Presbyterian church in Canton was once a student in 
the Theological Department of St. Lawrence as well 
as the College of Arts and Sciences. We are ac- 
quainted with several other ministers not in our fel- 
lowship who have done or are doing work in our 
school. In addition to these services many students 
come over from the college department to take courses. 
For several years now the school has given training 
courses for religious education workers to help meet 
the new need of our churches. 

Thus have the services of your Theological 
School grown. It is not possible to measure the sum 
of those services. It is fair to say that the school 
has made.a significant contribution to the growing 
liberalism in this country, which in the last half of 
the nineteenth century and the first part of the twen- 
tieth has been steadily replacing intolerance and sus- 
picion among men with understanding and good-will. 

While the responsibilities and demands upon 
them have been growing steadily with the passage 
of the years, the resources and equipment of the pro- 
fessors of the Theological School have expanded and 
been improved but little. At the present both equip- 
ment and resources are positively inadequate. Still 
these men have carried on without complaint, doing 
their job and doing it magnificently. 

The Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity is now asking for $125,000—$100,000 for addi- 
tional endowment and $25,000 to remodel Fisher Hall. 
The additional endowment is necessary properly to 
meet the new demands and opportunities for service. 
Old Fisher Hall in its present condition is quite in- 
adequate. Twenty-five thousand dollars are needed 
to make of it the modern plant which the faculty 
should have. 

No amount of money can build a school of re- 


ligion without the right kind of teachers of religion. | 
St. Lawrence has teachers of religion who are living - 
testimonials to the value of that religion. With © 
proper resources these men can carry this school with - 
a great history of service into a future of greater ser- — 
vice. H 
St. Lawrence University Theological School * 
needs $125,000. The school must depend on Uni- | 
versalist people to give this. Have you done your bit? — 
Has your church done its part? , 
* * 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


HE ratification of the London Naval Treaty by | 
the Senate Tuesday, July 22, was a distinct | 
contribution to the process of building perma- - 

nent international peace. In the first place, however : 
disappointing it may be to those who had high hopes | 
of great things coming out of the London Confer- - 
ence, the treaty does limit naval armaments. Any 
limitation on armaments is some contribution to. 
international harmony. In the second place, by | 
leading off in the matter of ratification we demonstrate - 
to the rest of the world that we actually mean some- ’ 
thing by our expressions of good will toward other | 
nations. r 
News of our ratification was welcomed by columns | 

of praise in the press of Japan, where the treaty is / 
now under discussion. One paper, the Tokyo Asah 
Shimbun, commenting editorially, says, ‘America ; ‘ 
did precisely what had been expected of her by every - 
friend of peace.” The J21 Shimpo says of the rati- | 
fication that it “is an early victory for the school of i 
thought which contends a satisfactory solution of the | 
limitation of armaments is only possible when it is | 
considered from angles other than the military one.” 
This Japanese reaction is a happy one. Whatever | 
some of our admirals may say or do we are as a people | 
friendly toward Japan, and we want the friendship of. 
the Japanese people. We trust that the action of our. 
Senate may help to hasten a similar and equally de-. 
cisive action on the treaty by the Japanese govern- | 
ment. ; 
* * 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


MOST effective way to impair the usefulness” 

of an institution is to start an agitation for a 
Senatorial investigation of that institution. 

It often works out something like this: A demand, 
definite or vague, is made that the source of funds or 
the possible lobbying activities of the ——- —— 
Society be investigated. The organization under 
fire expresses willingness to be investigated. It turns 
out that there was nothing to investigate. The or- | 
ganization is found to be quite harmless or positively 
valuable to society. Meanwhile an unfavorable 
prejudice against that organization has been estab- | 
lished in the minds of innumerable people. The | 
threat of investigation is always heralded loudly and |. 
widely. The fact that those investigated showed a | 
clean slate gets scant attention. Prejudice and sus- | 
picion remain to hinder the work of the group. In 
case the investigation turns out to be a flare-up that | 
dies out quickly, there are always those ready to be- 
lieve and suggest that some strong under-cover pres- | 
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ure was brought to bear on the committee to quash 
he proceedings. 

Some months ago the Federal Council of Churches 
vas the object of widely heralded, vague, but damaging 
gitation for an “‘investigation.’”’ The Executive 
Jommittee of the Council immediately offered itself 
or the fullest possible examination. Later Bishop 
icConnell telegraphed Senator Caraway, chairman 
f the Senate investigating committee, requesting an 
pportunity to be heard. This was followed by a 
atter expressing again the Council’s readiness to 
ppear before the Senate Committee. Senator Cara- 
jay replied that he knew of no reason why repre- 
entatives of the Council should be called before the 
jommittee, and expressed to Bishop McConnell 
ppreciation of the spirit he had shown in the entire 
aatter. The Council’s final word, spoken through 
sishop McConnell, was that if ‘any member of the 
enate investigating committee, or other member of 
‘ongress, has any question of any kind about any pro- 
edure of the Council we certainly desire to be given the 
pportunity to answer such questions.”’ These are the 
acts about the Federal Council “investigation.” 
‘hey deserve to be widely spread in fairness to the 
ouncil and in the interests of organized Christianity 
1 this country. 

Anticipating a public hearing at Washington, 
he officers prepared a comprehensive and detailed 
tatement of the procedure of the Council with refer- 
nce to public questions. We present below a brief 
ummary of this statement: 


In connection with its concern for social welfare 
and international good-will the Council naturally has 
a vital interest in various public questions. In dealing 
with such questions certain cautions as to method are 
scrupulously observed: 

No lobbying is done among members of Congress, 
and the Federal Council has no representative who acts 
as a lobbyist. In view of the fact that attempts have 
been made in some quarters to create the wholly false 
impression that the Council is engaged in soliciting 
legislators to vote in specific ways, there are attached 
hereto copies of letters from twenty-nine members of 
the Senate and House, selected at random, all of whom 
write that they have never been approached by a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Council and have never 
heard or known of any such lobbying. 

There has never been any attempt to help elect 
or defeat any candidate for public office. 

The Council has no legislative department, no 
standing committee on legislation and nothing re- 
sembling such. 

The officers of the Federal Council do not inter- 
view members of Congress except by invitation or mu- 
tual arrangement, and even then, very rarely. They 
occasionally, though infrequently, consult committee 
chairmen on measures of social welfare, and once ina 
while attend public hearings in response to the general 
invitation of Congzessional committees, generally not 
oftener than once a year. 

Statements setting forth the point of view of the 
Council are occasionally conveyed, by mail, to mem- 
bers of Congress in order to acquaint them with the 
views of church representatives on matters of moral 
significance. The suggestion is sometimes made also 
to denominational officials, local federations of churches 
or local pastors that they make their views known to 
their representatives in Congress. 


Memorials or petitions are occasionally, but very 
infrequently, presented to the President or the Secre- 
tary of State, or other heads of departments. 

No conferences are held with foreign representa- 
tives or agencies relative to any measures of legislation. 

No legislation has ever been sought in the interest 
of the churches as organizations. 


We urge upon our ministers and our laity the 
duty of broadcasting these important facts about the 
Council. That they are facts is attested by the record 
of years of Federal Council activity in this eountry. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America is a powerful propaganda organization! 
It is the right kind of propaganda. It is the kind of 
propaganda this country needs. For it is propa- 
ganda based on facts gleaned from painstaking study 
made by scholars trained to research. It is propa- 
ganda animated by the passion for justice and good- 
will among men and nations. More power to the 
Council! 

Get the facts about the Federal Council straight 
and then spread them. 


* * 


A STARTLING INCIDENT 


HE private secretary of a distinguished Indian 
scholar, who was not only the trusted adviser 
but the friend of his chief, one day announced 

to him that he was going to join the Christian Church. 
His chief, who was a liberal man, turned on him fiercely 
and said that the day he joined the church his term 
of service would end and that he must never again 
step into his patron’s house. The secretary expressed 
great surprise and said: ‘‘But you reverence Christ 
and continually are working on the Bible.” © “Ah,” 
said his chief, “that is a totally different matter. To 
be sure I reverence Christ, and I have written a 
commentary on John and on Luke and am busy on 
another commentary on Matthew, but the difference 
between Christ and Christianity is world wide. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to do with Christ. The organized 
church makes no pretense of following Christ. I am 
perfectly willing that you should be a follower of 
Christ, but join the church and stay in my employ 
you can not.” 

The authenticity of this story is vouched for by 
one of the most reliable of the educators of India. 
We are not absolutely sure of the names of the books 
of the Bible upon which this scholar has published 
commentaries and upon which he is still working, but 
we know that it is a fact that he is giving his time at 
present to an interpretation of this collection of holy 
writings. 

Such an incident makes us in the Western Church 
reflect soberly upon what we are doing. It is start- 
ling to discover that an intelligent man in another 
country gets that kind of impression of us. We know 
that we probably are better than he thinks we are, 
although there are sad defects in our action, both 
individual and collective. But the question that 
comes to us is how can we make a better impression 
upon our brothers and sisters scattered throughout 
the world. Are we doing all that we should do to 
make vocal the more unselfish elements in the life 
of our Western world? 
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Looking Back at Ohio Universalist Pioneers 
Don C. Seitz 


wrk RRY L. CANFIELD’S recollections of the 

< } Universalist General Convention at Buffalo 
& Hi in 1869 have awakened some memories. 
He and I were little chaps out in Ohio at the 
His father and mine, the Rev. J. A. Seitz, 


Indeed, it was through the 


eat 
were intimate friends. 
elder Canfield’s interest that father abandoned the 
practise of medicine and entered the Universalist 
ministry. He had been a student at Oberlin under 
the fiercely orthodox revivalist Charles Grandison 
Finney, and came forth resenting the smell of brim- 


stone. Various adventurings at farming and school 
teaching ended in medical undertakings, first at 
Rochester, Indiana, next at Bluffton, Ohio, then at 
Adrian, in the same state. The town was a small 
corner of Seneca County, where he had been born at 
Melmorein 1837. Thislast is now a forgotten hamlet, 
seven miles from a railroad, with a few houses set 
amid the whispering poplar trees and Honey Creek 
murmuring in the valley. Yet it had once been the 
home of Anson W. Burlingame, famous later as Minis- 
ter to China, and an eminent Bostonian, Consul W. 
Butterfield, the historian, his sister Madeline, who 
went to Paris as a correspondent for the New York 
Herald and there married Father Hyacinth, the cele- 
brated priest who abandoned Rome, plus General 
William H. Gibson, most virile of Mid-West orators. 

Father’s family were pioneers and had laid out 
the county, the seat of which is at Tiffin. 

Well, while feeding to the peasantry quinine in 
the raw and “blue mass” pills out of a pair of saddle- 
bags which I still possess, he met Harry Canfield’s 
father. Hatred of hell-fire burning within him, he 
found the doctrines of John Murray most welcome. 
The next thing the family knew he was preaching as 
well as practising. There was no church. Being a 
jack of all trades, he proceeded to build a chapel with 
his own hands. I assisted, handing out nails for clap- 
boarding and shingling. He also did the painting. 
When all was ready for the dedication a man came 
along who left an indelible mark on my mind. I think 
Canfield was among those present, but am not sure, 
though I met him at the period. His long red beard 
remains in my eyes. The man of mark was Father 
Brown, as he was known all over Ohio, yea, even into 
Kentucky and Indiana. Bulky and brave, he was 
indefatigable in traveling about on his mission for 
liberal thought, and unmatchable in argument. How 
he dusted the Orthodox with proof that “eon” did 
not mean eternal when applied to punishing a human 
soul in the hereafter! 

Father Brown was equipped to be the whole 
show. He could preach, argue, and, what is more, 
sing. His voice was a prodigious baritone, and, 
while I am neither musical nor devout, one verse of 
his favorite and oft-sung hymn abides with me and 
has through all the intervening years: 


“How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Jesus no longer I see; 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds and sweet flowers, 
Have lost all their sweetness to me.” 


irony aman au coast 


Blessed be his memory! I recall father’s makin) 
a trip to a Universalist state convention at Columbui, 
and returning with a tale of having visited, wi 
Canfield, the Ohio State Prison (the same in whic, 
some three hundred inmates were recently burned 4, 
death) and there viewing the tunnel through whic) 
General John H. Morgan, the Confederate cavalry, 
man, his brother-in-law, General Basil Duke, ani, 
other officers, caught in the famous rebel raid acros. 
Ohio, had made their escape. The two events wel. 
not far distant as to time, and were still topics. | 
was made the more interesting to father and next ¢, 
my small self, by the fact that Dr. Canfield, while , 
school teacher in Kentucky, had among his pupi. 
this same dashing John H. Morgan, and considere 
him a fine boy. 

Next to Father Brown, and more of a thrill t) 
me, was another visiting missionary of Universalisn 
He was doubly armed against satanic Orthodox, 
and made brimstone, chemically modified, the soure 
of his livelihood, preaching universal salvation as — 
labor of love. This was Dr. Woodbury, who drovw | 
about the country behind a big gray horse, hitched tj 
a peddler’s wagon, selling gunpowder! He was les) 
emotional and controversial than Father Brow 
but very effective, and never had to take up a CO} 
lection to get to the next town. Sometimes he too'| 
me along. 

From Adrian we shifted to Attica, another Sexe 
County town which is still modestly on the may, 
Here there was a nice little brick church and one «) 
the nicest groups of people it was ever my fortune ti] 
meet. They were mostly well-to-do farmers whi) 
lived liberally and kept open house. Father was > } 
great favorite with this congregation, and the litt)) 
church was always full to the doors. He also pre, 
cured a library of choice items for the Sunday schoo | 
out of which I did not neglect a single book. And ¢¢ 
that a tale. Thirty years or so afterwards, the litt), 
brick church was pulled down by an ambitious parsor 
to be replaced with one of sheet-iron. The ministey 
wrote me asking for a contribution. I replied thay 
if he would send me a list of the surviving books 1, 
the library to avoid duplicating, I would give on. 
hundred volumes to build it up. He wrote bach) 
what I should have known, that no trace of them res 
mained, indeed that the Sunday school had no 1} 
brary. So I sent the hundred. The gift was some; 
what gingerly acknowledged. One of my boyhoow, 
friends, Harry Ernest, was with me in New Yorly 
When he returned from a vacation visit to Attic: " 
I asked him what had happened to my selections. 

“There’s a joke on you in that,” he repliec, 
“They appointed a committee to go over the lot, wit | 
instructions that those found unfit for the childrew 
should be given to the minister.” 1 

“Did he get any?” I asked. j 

GANGY f 

Father speedily became an active protagonis) 
for the wider dissemination of the Winchester Creeciy 
He wrote “An Argument Against Partialism,”’ what 
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| er that is, which had a wide circulation and stirred 
10 the sulphur-shovelers immensely. It also gave 
such repute as to lead him into seeking more 
yaowledge and a wider field. This took us to Canton, 
/. Y., and St. Lawrence University, as it is now called. 
hen it was a lonely building that harbored both 
udents and classes. Ebenezer EH. Fisher was presi- 
ent, Orello C. Cone father’s favorite instructor. 
nother young man from Ohio, also with a family, 
nt along, and in season the two tribes lived in one 
Ouse at Canton. It is still standing, the property 
f the college, but bears no memorial tablet. This 
friend was Isaac Phillips Booth, a kinsman of the 
heatrical family, who had tried to be an actor, in- 
tead of which he wound up in Vermont! 

All this is, however, another story in the gipsying 
yanderings of a clergyman’s household. I can not 
lose without recalling the Star in the West, our de- 
ominational newspaper, published in Cincinnati 
y Williamson and Cantwell. It was a most wel- 
ome weekly visitor. Dr. Cantwell.once made us a 
ia It was a great occasion—this awesome coming 
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of a real editor. The paper had been founded by 
Joshua R. Giddings as an anti-slavery organ, and bore 
a brave part in the fight to free black people from 
bondage. It long ago ceased to twinkle, perishing, 
as I recall, from suffocation in the smoke clouds of 
Chicago, whither it was transferred, consolidated and 
extinguished. 

One more recollection: Mrs. Danforth, church 
missionary. Her daughter married the Rev. George 
L. Perin. Mrs. Danforth came to us in Attica as 
agent for raising funds to complete Buchtel College. 
Brick could be had for one dollar per hundred. I 
had earned a dollar working in Ike Bemendeiffer’s 
rake factory, and invested it in brick. The certificate 
to that effect is still about somewhere. She was a 
charming lady. 

Since those days Ohio has become urban and in- 
dustrial. The last time I looked at Attica the farms 
were abandoned. The tall forests of ash and elm had 
been turned into boxes and barrels. The rich yellow 
mud of the roads had given way to conerete, and the 
Orthodox had lost all interest in the flavor of matches. 


A Visit to the Place from Which Columbus Sailed 


Eleanor Bissell 


10 much have we seen and done already in this 
fascinating land of Spain that we can hardly 
believe the calendar which tells us that we 
have been here only three weeks. __ 

We have been seeing the regulation show places 
f Southern Spain, and many, many, others. The 
leasure of motoring is that one can discover so many 
ttle odd places, Ecija—pronounced Atheeha—for 
stance, with palace after palace with delightful 
arved doors and doorways—puertas—and church 
Iwers with old blue Moorish tiles glowing in the 
panish sunshine. Or Carmona, where we ate our 
icnic lunch among excavated Roman tombs. But 
e did not attempt to recline Roman fashion, though 
ae funeral feast couches were there before us. Or 
ferida, with its beautiful Roman theater. Or 
larifa, a Moorish-looking city of flat roofs and white- 
ashed houses, where a gallant soldier showed us 
bout the defenses and walls of the ancient city, and, 
s often happens in Spain, would not take a cent for 
rvices; and where we gazed across the narrow straits 
) Africa. 

At Seville the beautiful Exposition added greatly 
) the charm of an already sufficiently delightful city, 
nd the kindness of Governor Campbell, in charge of 
1e United States Building at the Exposition, and 
Irs. Campbell added greatly to our pleasure. As 
1e Campbells come from Phoenix, Arizona, they 
2emed like neighbors to us Californians. 

We took a trip one day from Seville which should 
e of great interest to all Americans, going first to 
luelva with its up-to-date docks on the Rio Tinto, 
nd on along the water front to the point where the 
ttle ferry crosses to La Rabida. Here stands a 
Jlossal symbolic figure of. Columbus, designed by 
Irs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, looking out to 
1e sea across which Columbus made his lonely way. 
he ferry had just left the dock as we drove up, but 
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obligingly came back for us with true Spanish courtesy | 
and kindliness. 

Across the river sits the little convent of La 
Rabida. . Here came Christopher Columbus with his 
little motherless son Diego, discouraged with repeated 
fruitless attempts to interest some august power in 
his plan for the discovery of the Indies, because he 
knew that here one of the monks, Fray Andreas 
Marchena, would be interest€d in his scheme.’ The 
Prior of La Rabida speedily became interested also, 
and for many weeks these humble monks sheltered 
Columbus, while he was waiting for royal permission 
and support to execute his plans. 

“To two poor friars the Catholic Monarchs 
owed the discovery of the Indies.”” So we read in 
Columbus’s journal. But not until after the great 
Isabel had finally conquered the Moors at Granada 
did she give her reluctant consent. 

Perhaps the big room on the second floor, known 
as the cell of Marchena, was where these men held 
their councils, or possibly the little room at the foot 
of the stairs—probably both. One can see Columbus 
pacing back and forth in the plain little cloister, or out 
under the beautiful stone pines with which the point 
is covered and under whose shade the simple build- 
ing seems to hide. The modern painter, Vasquez 
Diaz, is doing an interesting set of murals in one of 
the downstairs rooms, of Columbus standing before 
the monks and evidently presenting his plans to them. 
From the expressions on most of their faces one feels 
that they are saying, ‘““What a poor visionary fool you 
are!”’ 

At Palos, a humble little pueblo, we visited the 
Church of San Jorge. It was from the pretty wrought- 
iron pulpit of this church that the men of Palos heard 
the royal decree requiring them to furnish men and 
ships for Christopher Columbus. No honor this, 
but a penalty for some failure to give satisfaction to 
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their sovereign. And a heavy burden to the little 
town it apparently was, for the padre who showed us 
about told us that it has never recovered since its 
men went on this voyage. It seems incredible that 
the removal some four and a half centuries ago of 
enough men to man three small ships could depopu- 
late any place, however small, especially as Columbus 
brought his crew back safely a few months later. 
Perhaps they all acquired a taste for foreign travel 
after the wonders they had seen, and were not content 
to settle down to fishing in the Rio Tinto. It seems 
that two brothers by the name of Pinzon furnished a 
large part of the necessary funds, for which they re- 
ceived no recognition and no recompense. Years 
later, when one was dead and the other an impov- 
erished old man, the family was given the right to an 
escutcheon, and a letter of gratitude from the Crown. 

This church possesses one of the many black 
Virgins buried by the early Christians upon the con- 
quest of Spain by the Moors, and later miraculously 
discovered and restored to places of honor in Christian 
churches. They are all miracle-working. While we 
were gazing about the little ancient church at the 
Virgin, the pulpit, and the fine old carved doorways, 
the children of twentieth century Palos were assem- 


What Idea of God Is the Liberal Church Teaching? | 


A. Gertade Earle 


ps) HE Liberal Church is teaching a conception of 
ad God consistent with scientific facts and the 
@s| highest ethical ideals. This would be the 

53 natural reply of most liberals to the question 
of this title, but, as a matter of fact, is that what we 
are doing? . 

Prof. Angus Hector MacClean of Canton Theo- 
logical School has given us a book which answers 
such a question very definitely—‘“‘The Idea of God in 
Protestant Religious Education,” published by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and listed as ‘‘Con- 
tributions to Education No. 410.” Price $1.50. 

Our own church, for example, is preaching in its 
pulpits a modern conception of God. In its religious 
journal, the Christian Leader, it seeks to make clear 
the position of the humanists and the intelligent 
theists. Our thinking men spend a vast amount of 
energy and printer’s ink convincing the sometimes 
reluctant adult that there is something new in the 
twentieth century conception of God. But what 
about the church schools where a new generation is 
being trained? What idea of God is being taught 
there? Is it one that will stand the strain of modern 
thinking, or one that will have to be outgrown with 
other immature ideas, or thrown away as the man 
puts away childish things? 

Two chapters of Dr. MacClean’s book give a de- 
tailed study of the idea of God taught in various 
series of textbooks, including practically all those 
which the General Sunday School Association has 
been accustomed to recommend. Two chapters tell 
what more than five hundred children actually think 
about God, as revealed by tests to which they were 
subjected. Another chapter interprets the responses 
of these children in terms of scores, while in the last 


bling with much merry chatter for the priest to 
struct them in something or other. One felt s 
that the Palos we were gazing upon was very li 
changed from the Palos Columbus knew. 
At the foot of the village street stands a stone 
fountain built by the Romans, and it was from | & 
that Columbus took his water supply for the Pinta, |}; 
the Nina and the Santa Maria. Somehow, -cl 
the very fountain from which he drank and filled 
water bottles for the momentous voyage, made him, 
seem very near and human, much more so than the ‘ 
enormous tomb at Seville, with its four figures rep-.|)) 
resenting the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, Aragon and 
Navarre, bearing aloft a great canopy under which 
lie the supposed bones of Cristobal Colon. At Burgos 
one can see the fine old house where Ferdinand and 
Isabel, the Catholic monarchs, as they were called, |, 
were said to have received Columbus on his ret ' 
from his voyage. 
But it seems very strange that for all these years, 
no importance has been attached to this little corner. 
of Spain, from which the most epoch-making voyage | 
of all time set forth. Only at this late date, largely) | 
due to the Seville Exposition, are travelers “Tl 
their way to this remote corner of Spain. 7 


nf 
chapter is given the result of the study in answer to 
the question, ‘‘How can the teaching about God be!) 
improved?” 

The analysis of lesson material shows there is a | 
very little direct teaching on theological presupposi-: 
tions. Practically all material takes the existence 
and general attributes of God as something to be as-. 
sumed. God is, and He exercises unlimited power 
and control over His creation. He makes all things: 
“bright and beautiful.” He provides for all the needs}, 
of His creatures. The hard facts of life, its tragedy 
and its losses, are rarely recognized. The theory | 
seems to be to protect children from the hard facts 
and to ignore the problem of evil in all its aspects, , 
Many lessons teach that we should help God because | 
He wishes us to do so, but not because God could not ( 
provide for His creatures without such help. Nature. At 
is interpreted as a revelation of God’s tenderness 
and love, but often with great sentimentality and with || 
some falsity to the facts. Vague exhortations to be | 
good often take the place of concrete appeals. A few / 
of the newer courses are conspicuous exceptions to } 
such statements, but in these newer experience-cen- | 
tered courses there is a tendency to generalize rather 4 
than to give a specific guide to the solution of ethical | 
and social problems. 

Some attempt has been made in a few courses to 
reinterpret the Bible in the light of modern scholar- / 
ship. Corbett’s “Old Testament Story” and the ; 
courses written by Harold Hunting, “Hebrew Life + 
and Times” and “The Story of Our Bible,” are of this ; 
kind. But there is little promise of the continuance { 
of such work. Interest in the Bible, as such, is on the | 
wane. The experience-centered courses show a de- 
crease in references to God and lead one to ask, “Is 
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e theological approach to life in the process of being 
andoned?” 

Church school workers have been busy seeking 
90d curriculum material, but the questions they are 
king are often along this line: What course has the 
rongest appeal to the child’s interest? Which one 
1s the prettiest stories to take home? Which offers 
)od handwork? Which one is the easiest to use for 
ie inexperienced teacher? But as Professor Mac- 
lean gives us the results of his study it becomes clear 
lat one ought rather to ask: What idea of God is 
nnd in this course? What philosophy of life? What 
terpretation of scripture? What facing of social 
sues? 

“Of course!” exclaims the reader. ‘Exactly what 
le might expect! Yet we keep on using material 
ritten by Baptists, Methodists, and what-not, in- 
ead of training our children with material written 
id published by Universalist people.’ But let 
e assure this reader that I could find as much ma- 
rial setting forth inconsistent and crude ideas of 
od in lesson material from our own writers and our 
wn press of the past twenty or thirty years as Pro- 
ssor MacClean has found in the material he has 
udied. And if I could do so—I who belong tothe 
der generation—what could be found by our young 
inkers fresh from the schools? 

‘Professor MacClean’s judgment is that very little 
rotestant Sunday school literature has any denomi- 
ational basis. No series has a monopoly of either 
rength or weakness. “Ideas of God can not be 
early differentiated in denominational terms.’”’ The 
urse he commends most highly for its frank facing 
the hard facts of life is one of the new Closely 
raded Series, in use in several so-called Orthodox 
mominations, ‘““God’s Friendly World,” by Jean- 
tte Perkins. The one showing the most intelligent 
terpretation of the Scripture and the life of Christ 

a Unitarian publication, “The Story of Jesus,” 
y Florence Buck. 

Several New York dailies have published re- 
ews of Professor MacClean’s book with somewhat 
msational quotations, especially from the chapters 
saling with what children think about God. The 
sts reported show a great lack of discriminating 
ought among those tested, yet the ideas expressed 
e strikingly similar to the common ideas in Sunday 
hoo! literature. It is evident that these young 
sople had not been trained to meet religious ques- 
ons in reliance on their own judgment, but rather 
lat they cheerfully accept the crudities and incon- 
stencies of the material in use. 

Again our reader cries: “Just what one would 
spect! Most of our church school teachers do not 
ink discriminatingly themselves. How can they 
ach young people to do so?” But there is a more 
ibtle explanation which our author makes clear. 
large part of our teaching is based on the principle 
acceptance of authority, rather than that of creative 
inking. “‘What the book says” is unconsciously 
garded as final by both pupils and teachers. No 
yubts must be raised. 

The final chapter of the book states certain prin- 
ples which must be followed if our teaching about 
od is to be improved. 

; 


1. Lesson material should use modern methods 
of interpreting the Bible. 

2. It should interpret known facts of nature 
honestly. 

3. Teaching methods must give the child a 
chance to think for himself. We must determine 
what religious experience he is capable of having and 
recognize its value. There must be free give and take 
between child and adult. 

4. Liberals must face the question of what they 
want taught. “The present trend away.-from the 
Bible and theology may be as much an evasion of 
difficulty as an attempt at educational expediency.” 

What is the way out for the Universalist Church? 
“To write its own Sunday school literature,” is one 
possible answer. More easily said than done. It 
means the finding of writers of literary ability, peda- 
gogical skill, sound theological opinions, and a willing- 
ness to work without hope for financial return or even 
general acceptance of the work done. It means, also, 
the finding of a publisher ready to face an overwhelm- 
ing financial loss, for the universal use of the most 
wonderful series of lessons that can be imagined by 
even our small constituency is a dream that any prac- 
tical person knows will never be realized. 

There is another alternative, not much easier of 
realization. That is the training of our teachers in 
modern thinking about religion. What has a minister ’ 
accomplished when he has written an article on the 
modern conception of God which secures for him the 
widespread commendation of his ministerial brethren, 
even to the extent of favorable comment in ‘‘Reac- 
tions?”’ Merely the satisfaction of having said some- 
thing that his contemporaries already think. But if 
that same minister can teach his snall group of 
ehurch school workers a reasonable thought about 
God, if he can show them how to judge a textbook and 
how to modify it to meet their own needs as workers 
in a liberal church school, he has set into motion 
forces that will mold the thinking and the lives of 
the youth of our church. For such a training class, 
nothing could be better than Professor MacClean’s 
book. Perhaps the minister and his teachers will 
not accept all of the learned Professor’s conclusions, 
but they will do what is much better—think out some 
conclusions of their own. 

They will discover new ways of evaluating their 
own teaching and the books that are placed in their 
hands for use in their classes. Their teaching will 
inevitably be modified, and perhaps under their 
leadership a generation will grow up with a set of 
ideas somewhere within hailing distance of the time 
in which they live. ’ 

“How can we save the youth of to-day from 
irreligion and distressing doubt?” asks Professor 
MacClean. “Shall we do it by defending a traditional 
Christianity, or by giving a new interpretation of 
God which is compatible with known facts and in 
accord with our highest ethical standards?” 

Two things are needed in the church school of 
the liberal faith. First, a careful and discriminating 
choice of the best of the new textbooks. Second, a 
training of our teachers in intelligent religious think- 
ing. Dr. MacClean has rendered our church a great 
service toward accomplishing both those ends. 
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Is Episcopal Ordination a Hindrance?’ 
Samuel S. Marquis 


&) WISH to call attention to the fact that within 
“| our own communion there are two groups in- 
terested in bridging the gulf that separates us 
from other Christian bodies. One is facing 
ae past; the other the future. One insists that the 
way to unity lies back down the straight and narrow 
path of faith and order; the other is traveling the road 
of Christian fellowship. The one is seeking church 
unity; the other Christian unity. There is a dif- 
ference. The one has its heart set on the re-estab- 
lishment of one visible ecclesiastical body under epis- 
copal management. The other is dreaming of unity 
in which there is room for a reasonable variety in be- 
lief, practise, and government. 

The first group creates the impression that its 
chief interest is in the mechanics of unity. Its first 
concern appears to be for the preservation of an out- 
ward form of organization for which it claims there 
is Apostolic sanction. Its recipe for unity seems 
briefly this—grind the sects to powder, mix well, 
pour into the episcopal mold, and let stand. The 
theory back of all this seems to be that the form of 
unity must come before the spirit of it. 

There are those who insist that unity can not be 
attained in this way. They contend that the spirit 
of unity must be in the hearts of men before there can 
be any true, visible and lasting form of it. They re- 
fuse to accept the mechanistic theory that a body— 
even an ecclesiastical body—can grow a soul. They 
hold that what the church needs is to be transformed 
from within and not conformed to some outward mold. 
In short, there are two kinds of unity. One can not 
exist apart from uniformity. The existence of the 
other depends upon variety. The latter seems to me 
to be the Divine form of unity. Itis the kind God has 
set up in the midst of the widest diversity in His 
works of Creation. 

There is a unity possible in which individuals 
may retain their individuality, the bond uniting them 
being their allegiance to an invisible head. In the 
same manner, it is possible for separate, visible or- 
ganizations of men to live and work together for a 
common end. In our own country, for example, we 
have states, retaining their individual rights and 
separate organizations, entering into the larger life 
of a nation. No one state in the Union is lord and 
master of the rest. Each stands on an equal footing 
with all the others. There would have been no United 
States of America if the oldest of the original thirteen 
colonies had insisted on swallowing up all the rest. 

It is quite clear, it seems to me, that the answer 
a man will make to the question, “Is episcopal or- 
dination a hindrance to church unity?” will depend on 
the kind of unity he is seeking and the road he is 
traveling to attain it. Episcopal ordination does not 
put a very serious obstacle in the way of men aiming 
at unity through Christian fellowship. But to those 


*A paper on Reunion read at the Church Congress of the 
Episcopal Church, Charleston, and reprinted, by permission, 
from the Churchman. 


who are looking for unity down the narrow way ¢'} 
faith and order, and to whom unity means one visit 
ecclesiastical body, and only that, episcopal ordi 
tion does loom up as a barrier over, under, or aroun 
which no way has yet been found. And it is not th 
barrier to be overcome by those traveling in that di |}, 
rection. Neither does it appear to me to be thf, 
greatest of their obstacles. It is but a foothill com }) 
pared with the mountains yet to be crossed. 

I can not conceive of the Christian Church eve { | 
attaining unity through uniformity in faith and orde, 
I do not believe it to be possible, and I would nq | iy 
consider it desirable even if it were. The chure) 
tried that sort of unity once. It did not last, 
long before the outward form had passed the pil I 
had gone. Unity had come to be a mere shell presse 
down upon the church and held there mainly by tk) 
aid of outward political and material influences, ani. h 
it fell apart when these supports were withdrawn, 
The church unity of which some of us dream had it, 
tryout under the most propitious cireumstances—ci 
cumstances of a social, intellectual and political kin 
which no longer exist. If the conditions necessar 
for the maintenance of such a unity are gone whi, 
dream of restoring it? If it failed in an old ord 
which was favorable to it, what ground have we fc! 
believing that it could be made to work in a new ordeé b 
which intellectually, socially and politically is op | br 

ie 
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posed to it? 

Instead of asking if episcopal ordination is 
hindrance to unity—everybody knows that it ij) 
besides being the frequent cause of offense, humilie; 
tion and pain to our brethren of other churches—le, 
us go a step further and ask ourselves, “If there mus 
be a sacrifice of unity to order, or order to unity-, 
which shall it be? Suppose the price of unity we er 
episcopal ordination—would we be willing to pay it 
Could we afford to do so?”’ That, of course, depend 
upon the value we have put upon it—the theories ani 
implications with which we have surrounded it. lq 
us look into this matter. 

Back of episcopal ordination is the epiccon aa 
and back of the episcopacy is a theory to the effect the, , 
bishops are an essential part of the one divinely ay | 
pointed system of church order. Before examinin | 
this particular theory, let us look into theories i/| 
general. There are different kinds of theories, an | 
the way they are developed may prove quite interes?| 
ing and instructive. 

Curiously enough men often prefer false theorial 
to the true. The truth has a way of disturbing oui}. 
peace of mind. It often hurts and alarms us by takin |) 
the foundations from under our most cherished in| _ 
stitutions and beliefs. False theories are more apt t | 
please us because they have been built up in accord) 
ance with our desires. They reflect a very commor| | 
form of reasoning which says, “This is the way J 
would have it, therefore, this is the way it must be. | 

The doctrine of an Apostolic ministry—whethe 
it be the doctrine as set forth by our own or othe) 
churches—is generally hedged about by this specioul_ 
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rm of reasoning and theorizing. Any book or 
rticle on the subject will furnish you with plenty of 
Justrations of this old line of defense. Here are a 
ew of the more common variety of arguments taken 
from Bishop Grafton’s “The Lineage of the American 
Catholic Church.’”’ Writes the bishop: “As to the 
overnment of the church, the Apostles in all prob- 
ability received directions from the Lord Himself 
juring the forty days (between the Resurrection and 
Ascension) when He spoke of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.’ Out of the silence of those 
forty days men have heard voices supporting all kinds 
of doctrines. Itis one of the most popular of all fields 
for the play of the theological imagination. There is 
absolutely no evidence that Jesus did or did not discuss 
the matter of ecclesiastical organization with his 
disciples at that time. But if you believe in some 
particular form of church order it brings a comfortable 
feeling to assure yourself that it had its origin in this 
brief period of historical silence. 

When Jesus promised to be with his followers 
“unto the end of the world,” he had in mind, according 
to Bishop Grafton, the Apostolic ministry. The 
bishop does not disclose the source of his information 
on this point. How he found out that Jesus had the 
Apostolic ministry in mind when he made this promise 
remains a mystery. 

In the words “‘As the Father sent me, even so 
send I you” it is “implied,” so the bishop assures us, 
“that an authorized ministry should be established.” 
And it is further implied in the bishop’s way of hand- 
ling the subject that the ‘“‘authorized ministry’’ re- 
ferred to should consist of bishops, priests and deacons 
—that and nothing else. 

And so wishful thinking has a way of building 
up theories in support of things we would like to be- 
lieve are so. Add an implication here and another 
there, soft-pedal this and stress that, dim the lights 
in one place and turn them on strong in another, fill 
up the historical silence with guesses at what must 
have happened—being careful to draw out of your 
imagination only such things as support your own 
theory—and there is no comfortable doctrine you can 
not find reason for believing. 

There are two kinds of theories. The one most 
commonly found in religious circles is built up to but- 
tress some doctrine or institution in the maintenance 
of which the maker of the theory has a personal 
terest. The inventor of such a theory is not given 
to overconscientiousness in the handling of facts. 

There is another kind of theory, the scientific 
theory which is not constructed with a view to bol- 
stering up the facts. It does not support the facts, 
but the facts support it. 

When a man, unscientifically building up a 
theory, uncovers facts which do not fit into this theory, 
he very reverently lays them aside and labels them 
mysteries. Every theological system has its secret 
chamber in which are kept a large assortment of 
sacred mysteries which, as arule, are nothing more or 
less than facts which can not be reconciled with its 
fundamental dogmas. 

For example, the fact that the Spirit of God does 
work through non-episcopal ministries; that men not 
of the Apostolic ministry do often advance the King- 
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dom of God in a way that puts the episcopally or- 
dained to shame—these are examples of those an- 
noying mysteries I have in mind. They flatly con- 
tradict our claims. We do not pretend to explain 
them. We reverently overlook them and cling to our 
doctrines. 

That spiritually-minded men, men of noble, 
Christ-like character, living lives of sacrifice and ser- 
vice, do find sustaining grace in the sacraments of 
non-episcopal churches is another of those disturbing 
mysteries. And I could mention others. They con- 
front us as undeniable facts. We refuse to face them. 
To give them the value they deserve would rob our 
church of that unique sacramental character which 
chances to be one of the implications of the theory 
we hold with respect to our ministry. 

Now, when a scientist comes upon a fact that 
flatly contradicts his theory, he abandons this theory. 
If Newton had seen but one apple fall off a tree into 
space he would have given up his theory of gravitation 
—or at least he would have modified it. But when 
a theologian meets that which contradicts his theory 
he reverently labels it a mystery, puts it into the keep 
of his theological castle, and piously sits on the lid. 

In the doctrine of the supremacy and infallibility 
of the Pope, we have an illustration of how a theory is 
evolved to bolster up an existing institution—a theory 
which, instead of being in conformity with the facts, 
twists the facts into conformity with itself. Auguste 
Sabatier has put this matter very clearly in his “Re- 
ligions of Authority.” ‘The history of Catholicism,” 
he says, “presents this singular law, that dogmatic 
theory always lags two or three centuries behind 
practical reality. A certain condition is produced by 
the action of general and natural causes; thence, the 
condition being established, dogma comes to super- 
naturalize and consecrate it in a formula assumed 
to be primitive and divine. The papacy had in fact 
exercised supreme magistracy in matters of faith, and 
ultimate jurisdiction in the discipline and government 
of the church, for some two centuries before the Vati- 
can Council sanctioned its authority by the dogma of 
the personal infallibility of the Pope, and made the 
Bishop of Rome in some sort the unique and universal 
bishop. So it was with the episcopate. We trace it 
from its coming into existence in the reign of Trajan, 
and it laboriously established itself as a fact in one 
after another of the great churches; the theory that 
it had been supernaturally instituted, which Cyprian 
developed and the church adopted, came a hundred 
and fifty years later.” 

Speaking of the papacy and the episcopacy, Saba- 
tier says: ““The legal transmission of a power of divine 
origin is in both cases a monstrous historic fiction, but 
in both eases also, it is not the fiction that establishes 
the power, it is the power already established that 
gives rise to and accounts for the fiction. The dogma 
of apostolic succession did not make the bishops, the 
bishops made the dogma.” The episcopal authority 
was already universally established. The theory of 
apostolic succession, “the work of the juristic genius 
of Rome,” raised the episcopacy “above attacks from 
without and discussion from within.” Thus, as 
Sabatier points out, ‘‘all returns into the natural order 
of things, and the mystery is explained.” 
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That the theory of a single system of church order 
laid down by the Apostles belongs in the category of 
those unscientific theories which are built up regardless 
of facts receives unequivocal and convincing support 
from Canon Streeter in his recent book on “The Primi- 
tive Church.”’ Canon Streeter says: “Whatever else 
is disputable, there is, I submit, one result (of his 
investigation) from which there is no escape. In the 
primitive church there was no single system of church 
order laid down by the Apostles. During the first 
hundred years of Christianity the church was an or- 
ganism alive and growing—changing its organism to 
meet changing needs. Clearly in Asia, Syria and 
Rome during that century the system of government 
varied from church to church, and in the same church 
at different times. Uniformity was a later develop- 
ment, and for those times was, perhaps, a necessary 
development. 

Speaking of church unity, Canon Streeter says: 
“The obstacles to be overcome are many; and they 
are real. ... But perhaps the greatest obstacle is 
the belief—entertained more or less explicitly by most 
bodies of Christians—that there is some form of 
church order which alone is primitive, and which, 
therefore, alone possesses the sanction of Apostolic 
precedent. Our review of the historical evidence has 
shown this belief to be an illusion. In the primitive 
church no one system of church order prevailed. 
Everywhere there was readiness to experiment, and, 
where circumstances seemed to demand it, to change.” 

Fortunately the religion of Jesus is neither con- 
fined within nor dependent upon any one form of 
ecclesiastical government now in existence. When the 
last vestige of the present dismembered body of the 
church has passed away, as pass it will if history fol- 
lows its usual course, the truth in the religion of Jesus 
will rise again and take unto itself a more spiritual 
body—one which will not misrepresent it and restrict 
its application as the old has done and is still doing. 
Old things pass away. From time to time, He makes 
all things new. So it has been from the beginning, 
and so it will be until His Kingdom has been estab- 
lished. 

What are the few hundred years through which 
the church has passed to the centuries yet to come? 
The expectation of the life of the race upon this earth 
is to be measured in billions rather than in millions 
of years. Is it possible that in all these vast stretches 
of time yet to come there remains nothing to be added 
to our understanding of the religion of Jesus? Ac- 
cording to his own statement he did not speak the 
final word. There were things to be said which he 
could notsay. Inthelight of all this, is the episcopacy 
the deposit of a final revelation of which it is the 
official guardian till the end of time? Is the monarch- 
ical episcopacy the only form of government—religious 
or secular—destined to remain unaltered through all 
the spiritual, material, social, political, and intellectual 
advances which are sure to be made in the next ten 
thousand years—to say nothing of a million, or a 
billion? Will the Archbishop of Canterbury still be 
on his throne a hundred thousand years hence? Will 
the Pope still be enjoying his reputation of being 
the infallible oracle of God? And to what heights 
will the primate of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


in the United States of America have ascended D 
that time? 
Episcopal ordination in itself is not a hindranil 
to any real and desirable form of unity. The real|§ 
hindrance lies in the groundless theories and false im- §) 
plications which have become attached to it. | 

If episcopal ordination were the price of unity, 
we could well afford to pay it. As Streeter has 
clearly shown, it has not the spiritual value, the Divine \e 
sanction, and the magical powers which have been. 
attributed to it. Neither the quantity nor the quality, 
of its fruit, when compared with that of other minis: 
tries, supports its claim of superiority. That the 
germ of spiritual life planted and cared for by non-’ 
episcopal hands bears fruit as good as that planted by 
episcopal hands—sometimes better—is something) 
which should have some bearing on the matter of the 
validity of orders. I can not see that it matters much 
whether the seed was planted by episcopal fingers 
within the confines of the Apostolic nursery, or that 
it chanced to spring up in the unfenced garden of 
God’s Spirit. qi 

Episcopacy is not a bad form of government. I. 
it could be democratized and kept that way, it has 
many advantages. As a symbol of unity there i 
something to be said for it. 

What is needed to-day is more emphasis on t 
spirit of unity and less on the mechanics of it. 
God works in nature without man’s interference we 
find unity in the midst of the widest diversity, we| 
have harmony in the greatest variety. Why shou 
we continue to run counter to the laws of God and) 
strive to build up a religious unity based on a mono 
onous uniformity of faith and order? 

Believing that no lasting form of unity can come 


4 


tian unity, that we extend to the laity and the cler 

groundless theories and implications which have gro 

fold’ in which they chance to be. I would ea 
tical restrictions which limit the free action of the, 
ship. We have men within the church, whose loyalty: 
not approve of mine, but I do admire their courage irs| 
this church furnish the example and the proof that) | 


into being so long as the spirit of unity is not present, 
I would suggest, as the first step toward a true Chris- | 
of other churches those courtesies and privileges whic 
men claiming membership in a common brotherhoo 
should extend to one another. I would put thosé| 
up about episcopal ordination to one side and attempt 
to realize through fellowship a higher unity with the | 
disciples of the Master, regardless of the ecclesiastical} 
going to the extent of practising that higher lawless. | 
ness which prophets in all ages have used to overcome | 
priestly inertia and in breaking down those ecclesias-| 
Spirit of God. 

I would stress the fact that the door is wide operi| 
to all such as care to enter this wider field of fellow-| 
and devotion are above question, who have showri| 
us the way, and set us the example. I may not ap | 
prove their customs and practises, just as they may | 
standing by the thing they believe to be true and ese | 
sential to the realization of the religious life. I hope} 
they will carry on. Their presence and mine withira| 
it is possible to have unity and variety within thee| 
same organization. 7 

An experiment in one field of religious thought | \ 
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and practise makes possible an experiment in another. 


One thing seems to be clear, namely, that, where any 


| considerable number of men are bent on making 


a great adventure, even going dangerously close to 
the edge of things forbidden—if not beyond—neither 


the bishops nor the church as a whole will interfere. 
And so, it seems to me, the door being ajar, we might 
try other experiments, particularly that of working 
out Christian unity through the practise of Christian 
fellowship. 


Adolf von Harnack: A Memory 


Frederick Lynch 


PP R|NE’S first thought, when a really great scholar 
WAY! passes, is apt to be: “How much learning 
mM @ 8 has perished from the world.” But. this 


(a 2 
229i} is not true of von Harnack, for he had writ- 


‘ten about 1500 books and pamphlets during the sixty 


years of his working life. He was an indefatigable 
worker, lecturing and writing unceasingly. He was 
a lecturer at the University of Leipzig at the age of 
twenty-three, and began to attract attention at once. 
During the great days of his career, 1880-1910, he 
was probably the best known theological scholar in 
the world, and his three great books on the History 
of Dogma were classics in all countries, while his 
volume, ““What Is Christianity?” was one of the 
most talked-of books of a decade. 

I first met Professor von Harnack when he visited 
the United States in 1904. He lectured in the old 
Union Theological Seminary Chapel, New York, and 


_ it was crowded with preachers and professors who had 


come to see and hear the famous scholar, but as he 
read his lecture in German I am afraid not many 
understood. But they saw him. Some of us had 
the pleasure of greeting him afterward for a moment. 
During the progress of the World War, however, be- 
fore the United States entered, I began to have 
considerable correspondence with him which grew 
out of his defense of Germany. We were all of us 
half mad at that time, and I would not publish his 
letters and I devoutly pray that no one will ever pub- 
lish mine. 

I was one of the first Americans to visit Germany 
after the Armistice was signed, having come down to 
Berlin from The Hague to visit some of the pre-war 
friends with whom I had been associated in the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches. (Four of them had been at 
The Hague with me.) One of the first men I called 
upon was Professor Troeltsch. He was cordial 
enough, but was a little bitter about America having 
entered into the war and was a little cynical about our 
alleged high motives, as I found all our German 
friends were. Of course he was persuaded that 
Germany had gone into the war purely in self-de- 
fense. He could not even go so far as to believe that 
if all the nations were considered equally guilty, Ger- 
many shared that guilt. Germany was innocent of 
all thought of war. She had been reluctantly forced 
into it to save herself from the attacks against her. 
Why England should have gone to the help of a semi- 
barbarian people like the Russians instead of to her 
compatriots in religion, civilization and scholarship 
he could never fathom. Well, it was too soon after 
the war to argue, as I had just discovered at The 
Hague. Professor Troeltsch was living in one room 
of his big house, because he had no money to buy coal 


with, and told me he had nearly starved to death dur- 
ing the war. A man can be excused for thinking 
anything under those conditions. TYroeltsch had 
accepted the Republic and was even acting as Minister 
of Education, but I did not gather that he was very 
much in sympathy with it or very sanguine as to 
its endurance. 

The second day in Berlin I called upon Professor 
von Harnack at his study at the university. I was 
somewhat shocked at his appearance, although he 
was not quite seventy at that time. It was the war. 
He had suffered mentally more than physically, and 
it had told upon him. He afterwards told me that 
one of the most acute sources of suffering was the 
severed friendships and the hatreds directed toward 
him by old friends of other lands, and their misrep- 
resentations of him and all Germans. I told him not 
to worry too much about those things. War hatreds 
were much like children’s quarrels, soon forgotten. 
I told him of the recent week together of his German 
colleagues and the British and American churchmen, 
and how in even that short time friendships had begun 
to revive and they had been able to make plans for 
rapprochement. I said that in five years the war 
would be forgotten. He was not so sure as I was 
about that, but it afterwards turned out that I was 
right. Anyhow, he seemed encouraged by what I 
had told him. Afterwards he said that one of the 
worst things about war was this devastation of the 
community of idealism and scholarship. Some Amer- 
ican scholars and students had been as close to him 
and as much loved as any of his own people, but in a 
day they became bitter enemies and were calling 
each other all sorts of vile names and their sons were 
killmg each other. (The scholars did not behave 
any better than the rest of us during the war, as 
witness the famous round robins they got out both in 
England and Germany, in which they called each 
other all sorts of monsters. They do not even like 
to have the incident recalled, as I have discovered 
in my travels. Well, few of us ministers like to read 
what we wrote during the war. I heard an English 
preacher say that he had burned all his war-time 
sermons, he was so afraid his children might see them 
sometime. ) 

Professor von Harnack had never been quite so 
optimistic about the possibilities of substituting 
Christian methods for war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes as had some of his colleagues. I 
do not think he ever quite shared the faith of Deiss- 
man, Richter, Siegmund-Schultze and Spieke that the 
state could be brought into the sphere of morals, held 
morally accountable for its acts as is the individual, 
or order all its relations with other nations by those 
same Christian principles that obtain among individ- 
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uals. The men I have mentioned above—with the 
lamented Streseman, a very great soul—came to this 
position soon after the war, as did several Englishmen 
and Americans. Practically everybody would sub- 
scribe to the doctrine now, but I think von Harnack 
had been a little too deeply imbedded in the old Ger- 
man order to escape easily from its doctrine that the 
statecoulddonowrong. Hewasa monarchist by con- 
viction and never, I imagine, felt quite at home in the 
new order. We talked at considerable length about 
the republic, but he was not very enthusiastic about 
it. He believed, however, that it was inevitable for 
the time being. I do not know whether he became 
more enthusiastic about it as time went on or not. I 
judge not from the notices I have read since his death. 
I doubt if he could have worked in office under it so 
devotedly and enthusiastically as have his friends 
Streseman and Count von Bernstorff. 

When we came to talk about theology and re- 
ligion, he was plainly pessimistic, although I have 
been told he recovered some of his buoyancy of mind 
and spirit in the years since. As for religion, he had 
been disillusioned during the war. He had allowed 
himself to think, as many others had, both in Ger- 
many and England, that the tragic experiences, the 
great sacrifices, the agony of soul and body, through 
which the nation was passing would deepen the re- 
liance upon God, lead to a revival of prayer and 
quicken the spiritual instincts. He discovered, as 
we all did, that the war had just the opposite effect 
everywhere. The people who stayed at home had be- 
come embittered, the soldiers who had come back had 
lost their idealism, their religion and their morals. 
(Read ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front” and ‘‘Ger- 
man Students’ War Letters.) This was a great 
blow to him, and, if I judged rightly from what he 
said, was more to be deplored than the physical suf- 
ferings they had been through or the loss of life. 

IT asked him what was going to happen in the world 
of theology during the next few years. He felt that 
the outlook was gloomy. The war had destroyed 
the best German youth—the potential scholars. I 
reminded him of David Starr Jordan’s little book, 
“The Human Harvest,” in which he showed that war 
always took the best and left the unfit both to breed 
and lead the future. He had not seen it, but he ad- 
mitted that that was the great tragedy, but ‘‘what 
could one do? The state must defend itself.” ‘We 
have got to learn a new defense,” I said. ‘‘Funda- 
mentally there is no more reason why Germany and 
America should fight each other than that you and I 
should as individuals.” He thought the problem was 
much more complicated than I had stated it. Coming 
back to theology, he said that many of his best stu- 
dents had been killed and the universities depleted. 
There would not be many candidates for the theolog- 
ical departments for a long time. He also thought 
that the rebuilding of the nation industrially, com- 
mercially and politically would tempt the best youth. 
They would be needed there, and in the present tem- 
per of the youth of Germany they would not turn to 
the church in great numbers. Also, the churches had 
been left impoverished and were separated from the 
state, and it was going to be a severe struggle merely 
to exist. (His premonitions, have of course, been 
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vindicated to some extent, but the recovery has been || 


more rapid and more encouraging than he had dared 


dream. He lived long enough to see a generation — 


of young men, full of promise, coming up to the 
divinity courses and going out into the churches.) 
As to the influence of the war upon the religious 


thinking of Germany, he said it was too early as yet |§} 


to form opinions. No doubt there would be some 
marked tendency come out of it. 
Germany humiliated. 


world as the chief culprit in the war. He believed 
that the future would vindicate Germany, but at 


present the charge of war-guilt rankled in her heart. | 


One of the proudest nations in the world had been un- 


justly held up to the scorn of mankind. There was _ 


general poverty and of course much grief. He felt 
that all this had bred a widespread agnosticism which 


might express itself in a denial not only of God but — 
of all idealism and even in a disbelief in justice and in — 


man himself. We would have to wait and see. 


“But,” he said, “man has wonderful power of re- — 
He © 


covery, as history has shown again and again. 
emerges out of deep sloughs of despond to faith 
again.” I told him that I had hopes that the recovery 
would be speedier this time because of certain forces 
at work that the older eras had not known. I told 
him how a small group of the leaders of the churches 
in which Germans were represented were determined 
to bring together as soon as possible 500 of the out- 
standing churchmen of Europe and America to try to 
heal the wounds of the war and emphasize their one- 


ness—a “‘peace conference” different from Versailles, | 


whose note should be reconciliation, the oneness of all 
believers, the citizenship of all Christians in the super- 
national state of the Kingdom of God. This in- 
terested him deeply, and he seemed especially gratified 
that the Germans had been taken in on the same foot- 
ing as the others right at the beginning. (Asa matter 
of fact, when at last we got together at Stockholm— 
over 500 of us—the Germans composed one of the 
largest and most active blocks.) 


He seemed greatly pleased that I had come to see 
I imagine that I was perhaps the first American ~* 


him. 
to come to see him after the war, and he had had 
many American friends and students in the older 
days. I have always hoped that I had something 
to do with the beginning of the melting away of the 
bitterness he felt toward America, for it largely 
passed away before he died. But I remember that I 
came out of the university saying to myself, what I 
had occasion to say every day in Europe as I met my 
recent “enemies,” great, noble, beloved friends of 
years: “The silliness of the whole war business!” 
ok * * 


In the old days in the small towns, everybody did his own 
thinking, and, says Will Rogers, that is why we had big men. 
“Tust reading these late census reports shows that the small 
town is passing. We not only ought to regret it, we ought to do 
something to remedy it. You can kid about the old rubes that 
sat around the cracker barrel and fixed the nation, but they 
were all doing their own thinking. They didn’t have their 
minds made up by some propagandist speaker at the ‘Get No- 
where’ Luncheon Club.”—Christian Register. 
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The war had left | 
I had no idea, he told me, how | 
deeply Germany felt the humiliation of defeat, and — 
more still the humiliation of being held up to the ~ 
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are not becoming easier as the years go on. 
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Some Problems in Relation to Schools and Colleges” 
Arthur W. Peirce 


AOU will bear me witness that these reports 
“| have not often troubled you with general 
observations on educational problems. But 
you should know that the problems of schools 
The in- 
creasing pressure for admission to college has caused 
a general stiffening up of entrance requirements, and 
each year units for entrance become more hard and 
The school problem becomes, not a matter of 
education for education’s sake, but a process of train- 
ing for meeting certain rigid requirements. Schools 
are less and less free agents to work out suitable 
training of a particular student; there is one mold, 
and every student must be fitted to it or he loses his 
chance for higher education. The boy must fit the 
program, not the program the boy. He may have 
unusual capacity in certain lines of study, and be a 
student of great promise in this direction, and yet be 
weak in some one subject, like mathematics or lan- 
guage. Because of this, he must give an undue pro- 
portion of his time and effort in school to that subject 
at the expense of other subjects in which he might 
shine. He is foreed down to the common standard 
in all. It is all a process of extreme standardization, 
which may be profitabie for nuts; and bolts, but is 
deadening for human minds. One after another 
excellent studies for training the mind and enlarging 
the vision have dropped from the school curriculum, 
because the college will not accept them and insists 
that four years of preparation must be given to cer- 
tain definite subjects. 

For instance, a certain high school in Massachu- 
setts has a very excellent course in geology, taught by 
a real master in the subject. A number of pupils 
who have come to Dean from that school bear testi- 
mony that it was the finest course in the school, and 
the one from which they got the most benefit. But the 
colleges as a whole would not accept the credit. It 
was not listed in the subjects allowed. 

We used to teach astronomy at Dean, a subject 
with sufficient substance in it to make excellent train- 
ing for the mind in accuracy and in reasoning, and 
one that gives to a student knowledge that would be 
a constant source of pleasure all his life. It has gone 
because a student preparing for college has not time 
for anything except what the college will take. The 
sixteen points essential for graduation must be points 
required for college admittance. Where can we find 
a place in our curriculum for art appreciation or 
music appreciation, or even a preliminary course in 
science? 

We have had an English teacher at Dean the last 
few years who had a rare capacity for inculeating in 
even dull boys and girls a real love for good literature. 


*Contrary to his usual custom, the Head Master of Dean 
Academy, in his annual report to the trustees, had something to 
say in regard to some of the educational problems of the school. 
Certain special subjects engrossed his mind because the trustees’ 
meeting came after the long sessions of filling out the college 
certificate blanks. The trustees expressed a desire that they 
should be reprinted, and they are given here. 


Yet his attention had ever to be on the syllabus of 
college requirements, and three-fourths of his time 
was spent in obliging students to hunt down refer- 
ences, to memorize what character in a play said 
“this and that,” and under what circumstances he 
said it, to writing abstracts and book reports, and to 
construct sentences with adverbial or _ prepositional 
phrases, and so forth. 

Most colleges used to require certain essentials 
and leave a number of points widely optional, but 
since they must now find a way to keep out students 
rather than a way to get them in, the required units 
become more and more rigid and the leeway less and 
less. The road to college is no longer a broad and 
wide one, but a narrow and circumscribed one, and 
one road for all. 

Schools have very little to say on the subject of 
entrance to higher institutions. The constituency of 
the public schools will not stand for an ironclad curric- 
ulum, so that they throw the burden of preparing 
students for college in increasing numbers on the 
private schools because they find themselves not able 
to make their boys and girls ready for college. Itisa 
burdening problem for us in a year or two to try to 
get them ready, and increasingly hard, too, to save 
something to the individual of his own cultural bent 
of mind. 

With this rigidity of entrance requirements 
there comes the additional burden of what the army 
people would call ‘‘paper work’’—questionnaires, 
ratings, psychological groupings and the like. Some 
of the colleges want to know more about the pupils 
than their fathers and mothers, who have known them 
all their lives, could tell. At Columbia, or even a 
little Western college like Wabash, the student and 
head master are required to write out a small volume. 
These multiply in number and in content, the latter 
element, I presume, from the increasing desire of some 
college people to psychoanalyze everything and 
everybody. One would almost need to be omniscient 
to know the answers to all these questions. 

How can I be supposed to know, for instance, 
whether a boy is clean-minded, or if he can take a 
joke, any more than I should know whether his stom- 
ach was acid or not? Iam supposed to grade him all 
the way from very exceptional, exceptional, down a 
long line to very deficient, on such qualities as loyalty, 
friendliness, co-operation, initiative, extra curricula 
activities, and so forth and so on. Evidently the 
psychology departments of many colleges are working 
overtime to devise as many questions as could pos- 
sibly be asked. This makes the sending of a record 
to some colleges a matter of hours, and the question 
of whether you may be doing an injustice constantly 
coming up before you. Some of the colleges want 
three sets of records, preliminary records, mid-year 
records and final records. And when you add to this 
the fact that boys nowadays apply to one, two, three, 
four and sometimes five colleges, so they may have 
“anchors to windward,” the filling out of college 
blanks between Commencement and July first be- 
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comes a nightmare. And then you have only begun; 
they keep coming all summer. And the would-be 
nurse, salesman or clerk, in these days, all must have 
a record with many questions and on a special blank. 
If Dean had not an excellent clerk, and one who under- 
stands these things well, I should be hard put to get 
them out without additional office force. 

These are some of the problems suggested by a 
week’s work on college certificates, and here is a 
sample of a part of the questions asked by one college: 


Is he aggressive? 

Is he easily imposed upon? 
Does he form friendships easily? 
Is he well liked by others? 

Is he easily angered? 

Does he hold a grudge? 

Will he take advice readily? 

Is he appreciative of favors? 

Is he stimulated by approval? 
Is he fond of outdoor sports? 


Does he usually go by a nickname? If so, what 
nickname? _ 

Can he take a joke? 

Does he appreciate the value of money? 

Does he like to appear in public? 

Is he fond of reading? 

How has he demonstrated his seriousness of pur- 
pose? 

What are the chief interests of his most intimate 
friends? 

In what way do you consider the applicant will 
benefit most by a college education? 

What degree of success in his studies do you pre- 
dict for the applicant? 

State anything that you think might interest us 
or be of value in helping the appiicant, such as some 
outstanding trait that should be restrained or culti- 
vated. ; 

Some persons are not benefited by college life. Do 
you know of any circumstance that would make it 
seem to the applicant’s advantage either to forego or de- 
lay entrance to this college? 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 


Edward H. Cotton 


== HE history of the United States presents in- 
5; stances of close friendships and sad estrange- 
ments among public men, but none to equal 
Max@!} the friendship and estrangement of Taft and 
Roosevelt. 

Taft and Roosevelt met when Taft was United 
States Solicitor-General under President Harrison, 
and Roosevelt was chief of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the same administration. Taft was 
thirty-five and Roosevelt thirty-four. They lived 
near each other in Washington—Taft on Dupont 
Circle and Roosevelt on Nineteenth Street. Their 
children were born at about the same time; and their 
wives became well acquainted. They found that 
they agreed on the proper methods and ideals to em- 
ploy for furthering the best interests of the nation. 

Taft says of that friendship,. which for sixteen 
years proved one of the closest and most satisfying: 
“The relationship between Theodore Roosevelt and 
myself was one of close and sweet intimacy. It has 
never been ruffled in the slightest degree; and I do 
not think that we have ever misunderstood each other. 
Theodore’s tastes and mine have not been the same 
in matters of athletics; he is more violent than I like. 
He has the strongest literary sense, and a power of 
application in reading current literature which to me 
ismarvelous. He loves woods, hunting, roughing it— 
I don’t. . . . The greatness of Theodore Roosevelt 
as President and leader of men in one of the great 
moral movements of the country’s history will sub- 
sequently be clear to every one; and he will finally 
take a place in history with Washington and Lin- 
coln.” 

Roosevelt spoke even more fulsomely of his 
friend: “Taft will carry on the work (of President) 
substantially as I have carried it on. His policies, 
principles, purposes, and ideals are the same as mine, 
and he is a strong, forceful, efficient man, absolutely 
upright, absolutely determined and fearless.”” And 
again: “Taft is governed by duty—I want him near 


” 


me.”’ Roosevelt referred to his friend as “‘the biggest 
going concern in the country.” 

Along with Elihu Root, Roosevelt considered 
Taft the ablest man in the service of the Government 
and selected him for his Secretary of War, head of the 
Panama Canal Commission, and peace envoy in 


delicate matters of international adjustment. The | 


form of address was always “Will” and ‘Theodore.’ 
Each recognized in the other outstanding ability 
and lofty traits of character. Up to Taft’s nomina- 
tion and election the quality of this remarkable friend- 
ship was not strained. Had it continued to endure 
under the terrific tension placed upon it, the relation- 
ship would have passed on in the history books as 
one of the most memorable ever contracted between 
distinguished men. Unhappily, it was to have an 
abrupt and dramatic termination. With the termina- 
tion would be involved the destinies of the two great 
political parties. It would mean handing the ad- 
ministration of the country over to Mr. Wilson and 
the Democrats during the greatest world crisis, and 
thereby affecting international affairs in a striking 
degree, because, had there been no Wilson, there 
would have been no League of Nations and no em- 
bittered America following the Paris peace parleys. 
Little did “Will” and “Theodore” realize what that 
friendship was going to involve, when, back in Wash- 
ington in 1892, they, young aspirants under the 
Harrison administration, contracted it. 

The rift appeared shortly after Taft’s election, 
when Roosevelt felt that his friend was not as ap- 
preciative of his assistance as he might have been. 
He, Roosevelt, had secured his election, yet Taft 
attributed his success as much to his brother Charles 
as to “T. R.”’ This was the beginning—a minor in- 
cident, to be sure, and one that would not have lasted 
with a generous nature like that of Roosevelt had not 
other and much more important misunderstandings 
succeeded. Roosevelt, with wisdom, went immedi- 
ately to the jungles of Africa. During his excursions 
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ter lions and elephants, murmurs of increasing dis- 
ntent with Taft sifted through from his friends. 
o sooner had he worked his way north to Egypt in 
e early months of 1910 than Gifford Pinchot, who 
ad not found the Taft style of administration to 
s liking, met him and complained that Taft was not 
aking good his promises. Later, while in London, 
2 met Root, who said that the Government was 
adly in arrears, that Congress was relatively sure 
» go largely Democratic at the next elections, and 
iat Taft had done practically nothing to carry out 
is (Roosevelt’s) policies. Pinchot, Loeb, Garfield, 
unsey, Perkins, Root, all ‘““T. R.’s’” friends, in fact, 
ynsidered that his successor had made a sad bungle of 
12 job of President. 

Thus, even before he had taken ship to cross the 
tlantic, Roosevelt knew the men on whom hehad 
epended for the success of his own administration 
ad lost confidence in Taft and had turned sharply 
yainst him. 

Now, how did Mr. Taft feel? Acting freely and 
his own accord, he never would have severed the 
iendship. For a considerable time, and in a way 
ne finds it difficult to understand, he was quite un- 
vare of the estrangement. He simply couldn’t 
nderstand it. He had done his best. He had re- 
ised to be a pale imitation of Roosevelt; but Roose- 
elt had not wanted Taft to imitate him, and had 
lid so vigorously. He wished him to have a free 
and, and proved it by sailing for Africa. Viewed 
‘ter a score of years, the breach can be traced not to 
ie principals but to meddling friends, and to un- 
Tupulous newspaper correspondents to whom the 
isunderstanding was a sweet morsel for their dili- 
ant pens to transcribe. Interfering friends poisoned 
Oosevelt’s mind before he could have a chance to 


bserve for himself with what honest effort and . 


jurage his successor was striving to measure up to 
hat he, himself, had called “the hardest job on 
arth.”’ 

- Roosevelt called to see Taft, at Mr. Taft’s invita- 
on, at the latter’s summer home in Beverly, Mass., 
ithe summer of 1910. Valiant efforts were made to 
eep up appearances, and the efforts succeeded. 
later mysterious conference at New Haven, how- 
ver, in the fall of the same year, clearly revealed the 
ict that the break had come. 

From the day he had entered the White House, 
aft’s characteristic state of mind had been one of 
ewilderment that he was there. Later he had ad- 
itted that it had all seemed like a dream, anyway. 
Jhat had he done to antagonize a man he profoundly 
dmired—even loved? Two years later, in 1912, 
1 the heat and tumult of that fateful Presidential 
ear, he remarked sadly: “I know Theodore so well. 
le has been deceived. Things have been misrep- 
sented to him, and he has lost his perspective. But 
hen we have both been retired to private life, and 
e gets back his perspective, we shall be as good 
lends as ever.’ And the next year, after he had 
iffered disastrous rout, he declared to a friend, Wil- 

Hoster, who had mentioned the fact that a cer- 

newspaper publisher had publicly charged 
sevelt with being a drunkard: ““That thing is in- 
mous. I have traveled, eaten and slept- with 


Theodore Roosevelt for twenty years, and never in 
that time have I seen him under the influence of 
liquor. I don’t see how a newspaper dares make 
such charges.” 

Urged on by friends, some of whom had not re- 
ceived the emoluments of office they had hoped from 
Taft’s hands, disturbed by ill-advised newspaper 
reports, Roosevelt now came out openly in opposition 
to Taft’s administration. Mr. Roosevelt had no 
desire to be President again. He had other ambi- 
tions; he was well along in his fifties. He knew the 
wear and grind of the office. He had literary aspira- 
tions as yet unsatisfied, and journeys for exploration 
purposes mapped out. But in the last conclusion he 
was overwhelmed with an avalanche of friendship. 
Multitudes of letters came to him daily, urging him 
to step out of retirement, save the party and the 
nation. Delegation after delegation of important 
men waited on him, hats in hand, begging him almost 
with tears in their eyes to save the country from the 
Democrats, who were practically sure to ride into power 
on a Taft nomination. For a time he resisted these 
appeals; but flesh and blood could not stand such im- 
portunities forever. Besides, to be a candidate for 
re-election began to appear to him in the light of a 
duty. And, after all, “T. R.” was—“T. R.” Early 
in 1912 he stirred the nation with that dramatic an- 
nouncement: “My hat is in the ring!”” Then came » 
the question, would Taft run against him? The man 
in the White House, through all the noise and tumult, 
had remained silent. The champions of progressive 
Republicanism were in the saddle again—they had 
their beloved leader back. Their cause was not 
lost. Loud were the voices denouncing the Taft 
policies. Loud were the assurances that they would 
nominate and elect their candidate. Persons who 
lived through that storm of protest and vituperation 
will recall that about the only gentleman was the man 
about whom the cyclone centered. Up to the last, he 
retained the qualities of courtesy. Meantime he made 
no statement. His friends urged him to reply to 
his defamers; to defend himself; to declare his policies. 
The fact was, Taft wasn’t a rough-rider; had he been, 
the election of 1912 might have gone differently. 
The times called for sharp weapons, skill in their use. 
But the President had neither the weapons nor the 
skill. 

Meantime the country was conjecturing and 
wondering—what was the President going to do? 
Why that silence in the White House? In reality, 
Mr. Taft was slow to realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of the break. In addition, the estrangement 
hurt and confused him. He said: ‘‘Knowingly Ihave 
done nothing to hurt Theodore’s feelings. I may have 
been tactless, but not intentionally would I do any- 
thing to displease him. I owe him everything. Heis 
responsible for my being President. I am so dis- 
tressed it keeps me awake nights.””’ Herman Kohlsaat, 
who relates that conversation, says the President 
spoke with tears in his eyes. But finally he perceived 
he had no alternative—he must come to a decision. 
He must fight Roosevelt. History does not record 
these heartbreaking experiences. But the ultimatum 
had gone forth. The mountain moved, and declared 
solemnly: “I am in this fight to perform a great public 
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duty—the duty of keeping Theodore Roosevelt out 
of the White House. . . . I expect to be nominated 
for President, and want to be, to keep Roosevelt from 
wrecking the party. . . . I mean changing it from 
a party of moderate liberalism to one of radical, dan- 
gerous opinions.” 

“TR.” had announced his candidacy by tossing 
his campaign hat into the political ring. Taft re- 
plied by saying: “Death alone can take me out now. 


It doesn’t matter whether I win or lose. I must pre- 
vent Roosevelt’s election.”” And the nation gathered 
itself to see the battle of the century. It was not 


disappointed. « Taft’s language was as a mild shower 
compared to Roosevelt’s thunderous avalanches of 
abuse. The Republican National Convention met in 
Chicago, June 5, 1912, in the historic Coliseum, first 
used when Lincoln was nominated there in 1860. 
Elihu Root presided with dignity, as he had when 
Taft had been nominated four years before. The 
convention of 1912 has passed into history as the 
“steam-roller convention, because Roosevelt’s sup- 
porters complained with bitterness, and with some 
justice, that steam-roller methods were employed 
by the Old Guard, Taft’s supporters, to force out 
enough Roosevelt delegates to throw the vote to 
Taft. Roosevelt sentiment was far stronger than 
that for Taft, for all the great Republican states had 
taken the field against the President. In the end it 
was the Southern delegations, chiefly Negro, together 
with the alliance of William Barnes, Jr., and Robert 


M. La Follette, that beat Roosevelt. The final 
ballot stood—Taft 561, Roosevelt 107. 
The Roosevelt following, furious, convinced 


that their candidate, not that of the Old Guard, was 
the choice of Republican voters, revolted from the 
Grand Old Party, organized, called themselves Pro- 
gressives, took a Bull Moose emblem, and met in 
Chicago two months later. That convention was a 
stirring and memorable occasion. The delegates 
came with a consecrated purpose to purge the nation 
of monopoly and machine government. “‘We stand 
at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord,” ex- 
claimed Roosevelt; and then all joined in singing, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers, Marching as to War.” 
Theodore Roosevelt was nominated for President, 
and Hiram Johnson of California for Vice-President. 
The latter marched at the head of his State delegation 
singing: 
“T want to be a Bull Moose 
And with the Bull Moose stand, 
With Antiers on my forehead 
And a Big Stick in my hand.”’ 

A cartoon called “The Spirit of 1912” indicated 
the enthusiasm of the delegations: Roosevelt was 
beating the drum; Johnson was blowing the flute; 
while a boy held aloft an American flag inscribed 
with the words, “Human Rights.” After that, no 
Republican expected victory at the polls in Novem- 
ber. Probably Taft could not have won, anyway. 
The popularity of 1908 had practically all disappeared. 
He certainly could not win with two Progressives like 
Roosevelt and Wilson in the field. It was a bitter 
and incriminating campaign, with the Democrats, 
led by their popular hero, Woodrow Wilson, confident 
of victory. Wilson won with 6,286,000 votes. But 


Roosevelt received a popular vote of 4,126,000, a 
six states. Taft lagged far in the rear with only twe 
states, Utah and Vermont. He got the Morm 
vote, and that of Vermonters who, on principle, vo 
against a third-term candidate. Taft had won in 190§ 
by more than one million plurality. He lost now by’ 
almost three million. It was the worst Presidentia 
defeat in American history. In reality the good 
natured, slow-moving giant had been much in th 
position of the king’s favorite: he had remaine 
favorite long enough to-be nominated by the king f 
the White House. Then the kingly favor had shiftec 
and the favorite had been ousted. But perhaps w} 
shouldn’t criticise Roosevelt too hastily for thif 
transfer of affection. He had been sharply disay} 
pointed at seeing the house he had erected with suc) 
elaborate care go tumbling to the ground—and w} 
are not to forget the talebearers. ul 

As a matter of fact, there had never been a Ta i 
vote. The party had wanted Roosevelt in 1908-. 
no one will question that. When it found it couldn, 
have its idol—when Roosevelt had told it to mak} 
Taft President—it had done so, but grudging] 
Once Roosevelt withdrew his support Taft’s pope 
larity was history. In a twinkling the Republicai’ 
actually hurled him out of office. 

So Mr. Taft was again a private citizen. 
career in the White House had been dramatic—wi 
an unhappy ending, as romanticists put it. At i 
time in his life did he prove more convincingly thi! 
the material of which he was made was solid and n 
veneer. He took his crushing defeat smiling 

i 


with head erect. The voters, in their most vindicti 
moments, were not angry with him. No one co 
be. They were sorry for him. As Herbert Croi|) 
editor of the New Republic, no friend of the Tz! 
administration, put it: “He was a bad President, by 
a good sport. ” So the nation sympathized wi 
him in his misfortune, and continued to love hii 
When Taft showed the people that he could tay 
defeat with a laugh, they gave him their undivid: q 
allegiance, and never again recalled it. . 
The ex-President had spoken charactencnem 
of his possible retirement: “As any man, I would 4 
proud of the people’s verdict that I have done vel 
enough to merit a second term. But I have not be] 
willing, nor shall I be, to purchase it at the sacrif 
of my freedom to do my duty as I see it. My ha} 
piness is not dependent on holding any office, ane| 
shall go back to private life with no heartburni 
if the people, after an unprejudiced view of my ; 
ministration, conclude that some one else can ser: 
them better.” | 
The first meeting between Taft and Roosev'} — 
after their estrangement, took place at the funell © 
of Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury at New Haven. | 
related by William Lyon Phelps, who was presé¢, 
Mr. Taft approached Mr. Roosevelt in his hee, 
way and said, extending his hand, “How do you ; 
Theodore?” Roosevelt took the proffered heh — 
but made no reply. In 1916, a reconciliation . 
political reasons was attempted ‘by the Hughes més | . 
gers, but it did not ring true. But two years la} 
following Roosevelt’s serious illness, Mr. Taft wrom, j 
cordial letter congratulating him on his recovi | 


} 
} 
a} 
J 


1 the old familiar term ‘Will,’ and the friendship 
-as well on the way to restoration, helped, we are 
appy to add, by kind friends who saw to it that 
ppreciative comments spoken by each got to the 
ars of the other. At the burial of Colonel Roosevelt 
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he invalid replied in the same spirit, addressed him in the cemetery at Oyster Bay, Mr. Taft was present. 


It was a January day and the cold was piercing, but 
Mr. Taft stood hat in hand during the ceremony, 
and onlookers observed that he was visibly af- 
fected. 

(All rights reserved.) 


An Adventure in Faith’ 


Robert B. Eleazer 


The work of the Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
as been widely advertised as ‘‘an adventure in good will.”’ It 
that, undoubtedly, but it is something more. It is also an ad- 
enture in faith—a gamble on the essential soundness of human 
ature. 

At the close of the World War, when the country was-seeth- 
1g with interracial suspicion, distrust and hostility, when race 
ots were flaming in widely separated communities and threat- 
ring to merge into a general conflagration, the commission’s 
ediatory work was inaugurated in the hope of tiding over the 
‘isis. Its promoters believed that if white and Negro people 
nderstood each other they would not fight, and that, if given 
ie facts about any particular situation, the best of each group 
ight safely be trusted to try to do right about it. They be- 
eved that Negroes were both capable and worthy of having a 
‘y-so in dealing with the problems affecting them. They be- 
eved that white people in turn could be appealed to successfully 
1 the basis of good will, justice, and fair dealing. The com- 
ission undertook, therefore, the stupendous task of establish- 
ig across the South thousands of points of interracial contact 
rough which mutual understanding might be created and the 
iets discovered and acted upon. 

The plan worked. Brought together for frank conference, 
ie leaders of the two groups promptly came to terms, cast off 
1eir mutual distrust, and began to re-establish the relations of 
1e races on the basis of friendly helpfulness. The threatened 
ilamity was averted and the crisis was passed with far less fric- 
on than might have been anticipated. In this result human 
ature, white and colored, fully justified the commission’s 
ith. 

Setting ou: then upon a constructive effort to remove the 
luses of conflict, the movement has attained results which have 
tracted the attention of thoughtful people throughout America 
ad abroad. Many cities of the North and Middle West have 
lopted the plan, and even in far South Africa it is being put 
ito effect. 

But just what does the Interracial Commission stand for, 
nd how does it function? Briefly, its purpose has been ex- 
ressed in the phrase: “Not amalgamation of the races, but their 
micable adjustment in mutual helpfulness.’’ In more specific 
rms its purpose may be defined as twofold: 

1. The correction of interracial injustices and the better- 
lent of conditions affecting Negroes. 

2. The improvement of those interracial attitudes out of 
hich unfavorable conditions grow. 

The first end is sought through the activities of state and 
cal interracial groups, who look carefully into conditions that 
eed attention, agree upon remedial programs, and endeavor to 
ary them out. The technique is simple. The best spirits o* 
1e two races are brought together to “ace their mutual problems 
ad obligations. The Negro members are encouraged to lay 
are any injustices which they feel they are suffering, or any 
eeds of which they are keenly sensible. The facts having been 
scertained, the committee confers frankly concerning them, 
grees upon what needs to be done, and goes out co-operatively 
) accomplish it. 


*From a pamphlet issued by the Commission on Inter- 
wial Co-operation, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The results have been notable. Assistance Has been ren- 
dered in hundreds of educational enterprises for Negroes involving 
millions of dollars; health campaigns have been promoted in 
every state, hospitals established, clinics conducted, public 
nurses employed; lynchings have been prevented, and in a few 
cases members of lynching mobs have been prosecuted and sent 
to the penitentiary: legal aid has been extended to scores of 
helpless Negroes who were being intimidated, persecuted, or ex- 
ploited; sewers, street paving, water, lights, library facilities, rest 
rooms, and other civic advantages have been secured for Negro 
communities; parks, playgrounds, and pools have been provided: 
Negro welfare agencies have been included in community chests; 
day nurseries and social centers conducted; colored probation 
officers secured—these are among a multitude of actual results 
achieved. In Atlanta, as one example, the interracial com- 
mittee brought about an agreement by which $1,250,000 out of a 
single bond issue was expended for new Negro schools. 

It has been found also that as a by-product of these co-op- 
erative efforts for immediate ends, the commission’s second ob-’ 
jective—the improvement of interracial attitudes—is always 
greatly advanced as well. If enough people could thus be en- 
listed in interracial conference and co-operation, it would not 
be necessary to deal directly with attitudes. These committees, 
however, comprise in the aggregate only thousands of people, 
whereas there are millions who remain the victims of misunder- 
standing and prejudice. In the effort to reach the latter the 
commission carries on a widely varied educational program 
through every available channel. 

A press service is maintained which reaches regularly 2,000 
newspapers and magazines, with an aggregate circulation of 
more than twenty millions. The aim of this service is to inter- 
pret each race to the other in the best light consistent with the 
truth, and thus to foster mutual understanding, appreciation 
and good will. Courses in race relations are conducted in a 
hundred colleges, and thousands of students are reached annually 
with the interracial message through speakers representing the 
commission. A study of the Negro’s part in American history 
is being introduced on a voluntary basis into hundreds of high 
schools, white and colored, and thousands of students in this way 
are being given the basis for more intelligent and appreciative 
interracial attitudes. 

Close contacts are maintained with the great church groups 
through representatives on the commission, through the church 
press, through conferences with denominational leaders, and by 
the presentation of the interracial obligation to conventions, 
conferences, synods, and the like. The work has received the 
formal endorsement of many of the big denominations, and is 
being given a recognized place in their official machinery. Of 
special significance in this field has been the enlistment of the 
organized church women throughout the South, to the extent that 
all of them include the periodic study of this subject in their 
programs, while hundreds of groups have gone further and ap- 
pointed interracial committees charged with the responsibility of 
finding out the facts of Negro life in their respective communi- 
ties, and of working especially to improve the conditions of col- 
ored women and children. 

The organization of the Commission’s work is very simple. 
There is first of all a South-wide commission with a membership 
of nearly a hundred outstanding men and women, white and 
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colored. In each of the Southern states there is a state commit- 
tee similarly constituted. Finally, in hundreds of communities 
there are local committees made up in the same way. Hach of 
these groups is entirely autonomous, but close relations are 
maintained between them and the commission through the lat- 
ter’s field staff. 

At the present time (1929), the headquarters staff consists 
of the director general, educational director, director of woman’s 
work, and four clerical assistants. The field staff consists of 
seven state or regional directors, two of whom are colored. The 
states for which the commission is primarily responsible are 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Missouri. The magnitude of the task would readily justify 
a staff very much larger, were funds available for financing the 
work on an adequate scale. The officers of the commission are: 
Chairman, Dr. W. C. Jackson of Greensboro, N. C.; honorary 
chairman, Dr. M. Ashby Jones, of St. Louis; vice chairmen, Dr. 
R. R. Moton, of Tuskegce Institute, and R. H. King of Atlanta; 
director, Dr. Will W. Alexander. 

Earnest effort has been made to keep the work of the com- 
mssion on the basis of a ‘‘“movement,”’ and away from that of an 
organization. For that reason none of the groups have ever 
formulated a creed or confession of faith, or set any final stand- 
ards or goals. The philosophy of the movement is not that of 


The Ultimate 


T. Rhondda Williams 


“Ye were sealed with that holy spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession, unto the praise of his 
glory.”,—Eph. 1 : 13-14. 


Belief in the God who has planned a whole life will hold the 
individual to his task, and bring him to his ultimate achieve- 
ment. 

To get this belief deep into the soul is the great thing. It 
must come through experience, but it must be held through other 
times, when experience itself would not give it. You may get 
an experience in which this truth about God, about the ultimate 
nature of reality being good, and love being the center of ali 
things, will come into your soul like a flood; you will be borne 
along by it. Every good is certain, every evil must die. But 
this experience will not last. And the great thing is that it should 
leave in the soul the deposit of unshakable belief that will carry 
you through periods when the experience itself is disappointing. 

There are periods in the spiritual life of man which might be 
compared to a long drought in nature. The surface growths 
are burned away, only things with deep roots are able to survive. 
These deep roots were struck in different weather. Now spiritual 
experience is a very varying thing; the difference between to-day 
and to-morrow may be like the difference between a fertile shower 
and a scorching day at the end of a long drought. There seem 
to be times when nothing comes through from the unseen. If 
we knock at all, we seem to be knocking a thick wall instead of a 
door. When we seek there appears to be no response from the 


*Abstract of.a sermon delivered at the Universalist church 
in’Grand Rapids, Michigan, on Sunday, June8. Dr. T. Rhondda 
Williams is pastor of the Union Congregational Church in 
Brighton, England. Heis chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. Dr. Williams arrived at the end of May 
in the United States, occupying the pulpit on Park Avenue 
Church for Dr. Fosdick, preached the sermon at the inauguration 
of Dr. A. W. Palmer as president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, served Cleveland and Duffalo churches for three 
Sundays, and occupied the pulpit of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church on Fifth Avenue, New York City, to complete his 
visitation to this country. 
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“seeking to solve the race problem,”’ but simply that of tak 
the next practicable step in the direction of interracial just’ 
and good will. i 

Neither does the commission assume to dictate to any stat 
or community what it ought to do with relation to its local p 
lems. It does insist, however, that the leaders of each co 
munity ought to have intelligence enough to find their o 
problems and conscience enough to seek honestly the right solt 
tions. It endeavors to supply skilled assistance in setting uy 
the necessary machinery and, if desired, in finding out the faet et} 
and effecting any remedial program which the community me 
agree upon. The experience of ten years has demonstaay 
that these principles are sound and effective. 

It should not be understood from the above that the 
problem has been solved. There are still vast areas of prejudi 
that have scarcely been touched, vast realms of injustice the ! 
so far have proved impregnable. It is true that the confidenc| 
and support of the South’s intelligent leadership have been s 
cured in a surprising degree; but the mass mind is still largel | 
untouched except by indirection. A beginning has been madi | 
however, and a hopeful one. Nota little has been accomplishec 
vast possibilities lie just ahead, inviting the continuance of pi 
tient, persistent effort. A method has been demonstrated whi« 
works; a road has been found which, if patiently followed, a | 
ises to lead us out. ’ 


Achievement 


other side. Feelings harden, religious emotions do not floy| 
Texts and hymns do not appeal. The soul has lost its fertili 
and seems to have become parched barren earth. That is’ | 
hard time for the spiritual life, but a man can live through | 
without giving way if his previous experiences have left him wi 
an unshakable faith in spiritual reality. If, in the barren ti 
a man can look back to an experience in which all religioy | 
things were alive to him, and spiritual things true, an experien) | 
which brought him satisfying proofs beyond all reasonings ae 
arguments of the spiritual nature of the universe and of the ete 
nal good at the heart of it, and he is able to say, ‘That was t 
real thing, that was true insight, and though I have not now t) 
same feelings, the truth revealed then remains the one certain: 
still”—if he can say this, he will not give way. Spiritual € 
perience does ebb and flow, its nature is tidal, but the man w 
knows its reality will not mistake the ebb for any final withdraw 
of the ocean. We must learn to harvest the belief of the sow 
best time, so that we may draw upon its store when the acty 
life yields little or nothing. Life can not be a perpetual Pens | 
cost, but even one Pentecost should leave us with convictie | 
too strong for the doubts of barren times. It is a blessed ths | 
to get a belief in love and goodness as the central thing de | 
enough into the soul that we shall not run away from them whi| 
the world seems full of enmity and evil. There is much in ¢ | 
world at the present time to cast doubt upon the reality of © 
ligious truth, to suggest that religious faith is an illusion, th ; 
there is no Father in heaven, that the promise of redemptiors| i 
a beautiful dream with no basis in reality, that the existence o | 
God who loves and cares for men is vain fancy, but those of | 
who have tasted how gracious the Lord is will still know i) 
blessedness of trusting in| Him; those who have known in sak 
moments of transcendent experience that God is goodness a} 
love and that these are supreme in the universe, will not g | 
way. Men may be sinful and wandering, but there was a 1) 
ment when we heard God say in a manner we could not dow 
“T have loved thee with an everlasting love,’’ and that ass | 
ance remains the anchor of our souls; no times of unbelief x : 
sweep us away; the anchor holds. This belief is a finer th | 
than the best ethical doctrine that falls short of religion, becat| 
it falls short also of the needs of man. It is better than any | 
lief in a sort of unconscious blind evolutionary process. It if 
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the warmth of a known friendship with the Eternal One; it has 
the strength of a conscious co-partnership with the Supreme 
Worker; it has the ineffable sweetness and calm of a confiding 
trust in a Father. Times may be hard and difficult, the im- 
“mediate circumstances may be very trying, events in the world 
“may be a challenge, unbelief may be common, cynicism not 
uncommon, things may not seem to be going well with the 
churches, and more people may seem to be working to upset 
than to set up the good causes, nevertheless he that believeth, 
he who has got into his soul the ineradicable conviction that 
God is God, and right is right, and that God is love, will not give 
way. On the contrary, he will remain at his work, put his back 
into it, and trust God for the result. And in his deepest soul, 
‘he knows all the time that no good is ever lost, no effort ever 
wasted, but that all shall yet be gathered in the great harvest 


home. 
* * * 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Stanley C. Stall 


The one hundred and fifth session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention was held at Caledonia, beginning Sunday evening, 
June 22, and concluding Thursday evening, June 26. 

The opening service was in charge of the Rev. Sara L. Stoner. 
Special music was rendered by the Caledonia young people’s 
choir. 

The “keynote’”’ sermon was preached by the Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, on ‘“‘The Evolution of Universalism.”’ Mr. Olson struck 
a liberal and constructive key in his sermon. A motion picture, 
“From the Manger to the Cross,’’ was shown.’ The church audi- 
torium was completely filled for this service and the Sunday 

evening registration was larger than for several years. 

: Monday was the day set apart for the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention, which was opened with a devotional meeting in charge 
of the Jersey Union. Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman led a helpful 
and instructive meeting. Customary reports were given and 
business of the Union transacted. 

Election of officers resulted in the following: President, 
the Rev. Harriet E. Druley; vice-president, Rosalie Johnston; 
secretary, Ainslee Minor; treasurer, Irene Williams; Junior 
superintendent, Mary E. Stall. 

| The Monday evening service was in charge of the Rev. 
James Houghton. Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus gave 
a beautiful vocal solo. President J. P. Mead officially opened 
the Convention and appointed sessional committees for the 
church Convention. - 

: The Rey. Elmer M. Druley, in behalf of the Caledonia 
church and people, extended a cordial welcome, to which Presi- 
dent Mead responded. The first speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. His topic was, ‘“The Quest for Validity.’’ The Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, minister of the Toledo Unitarian 
church, spoke on ‘‘New Worship in a New Democracy.” Both 
of these addresses were of an unusually high order and gave to 
every one present the basis for a liberal and constructive philos- 
ophy of life. 

Tuesday morning was the time for the Sunday School Con- 
vention, which was opened with special music and service under 
the direction of Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. President W. M. 
Lawrence presided. Customary reports of officers and the 
transaction of business followed. 

Two outstanding addresses were given, one on “The Study 
Material,”’ by Mrs. Pullman, the other on ‘“The Worship Period,” 
by Miss Laverne Wright. 

The Jersey school received the silver cup for best general 
increase in all phases of work during the past year. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: President, Miss 

Laverne Wright, Springboro; vice-president, R. B. Garber, 
Bellville; secretary, Clifford Stroh, Eaton; treasurer, Miss Thel- 
‘ma Cook, Attica; trustee for three years, Mrg. Ruth Owens 
Pullman, Cleveland. 
The Clara Barton Guild Convention began at 1.30, with 
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Mrs. Blanche Price, state secretary, presiding. Reports from 
local Guilds were given and greetings of the W. U. M. A. were 
brought by Mrs. Lou Ellen Nixon, president. Prayer of conse- 
eration was offered by Miss Mary E. Stall. A delightful reading 
was given by Miss Lelia Culver. Mrs. Beatrice H. Whipps 
gave an address on the topic ‘‘Life’s Lemons.’’ Miss Bernice 
Price sang a lovely solo. 

The W. U. M. A. Institute followed, beginning at 3.30. 
“Pioneer Women of Our Church’ was the topic of an address by 
the Rev. Sara L. Stoner, and Mrs. Herbert T. Kitson spoke on 
“What Creates or Is Back of the Missionary Spirit?” 

The Tuesday evening service was in charge of the Rey. 
Harry M. Wright, and prayer was offered by the Rev. W. L. 
Michael of the Methodist church. 

The speaker of the evening was the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdel, 
formerly State Superintendent of Churches and for the past six 
years minister of the Attleboro, Mass., church. Mr. Lobdeil 
spoke on ‘‘The Fires of Faith,’’ sounding a deep spiritual note 
and a call to a renewed consecration. Mr. and Mrs. Lobdell 
and their daughter, Louise, were warmly welcomed back to 
Ohio by their host of friends. 

The beautiful pageant, ““Open My Eyes,”’ was given under 
the auspices of the W. U. M. A., directed by Mrs. Bertram Milis 
of Akron. Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, impersonating Clara Barton, 
wore a beautiful period costume loaned by Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins. 

On Wednesday mo:ning an eight-minute sermonette on the 
topie ‘‘Sharpeniag Tools,’”’ was delivered by the Rev. Edward 
M. Minor. The church Convention was called to order at 
9.30 with President Mead in the chair. Prayer of consecration 
was offered by Dr. Harold Marshall. The Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, representing the General Convention, brought greet- 
ings of that body and spoke on several phases of its work. 

The report of the board of trustees showed that three meet- 
ings had: been held during the year and a great deal of business 
had been transacted. Financiai report of the secretary showed 
receipts of $9,507.17 during the year. The report of the treasurer 
showed a net balance on hand June 10, 1930, of $3,261.86; total 
of permanent fund $108,390.50. ; 

A beautiful piano solo was given by Miss Giadys Marker 
of Eaton. ; 

The report of the Superintendent of Churches gave a com- 
prehensive outline of the work of the past year, present condi- 
tions throughout the state, and the prophecy for the coming year. 

Report of the Fellowship Committee gave a total of nineteen 
ordained and two licensed ministers in the state. 

Judge Roger S. Galer spoke to the Convention as president 
of the National Federation of Liberals. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the W. U. M. A. Con- 
vention, which was opened with a devotional service in charge 
of Mrs. Elmer M. Druley. Following the address of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lou Ellen Nixon, prayer of consecration was offered 
by the Rev. Martha G. Jones. Reports of officers and commit- 
tees were given. The feature address of the session was by the 
national president, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Joy of Going On.” 

Mrs. Leona R. Boyd of Akron was elected president for the 
coming year. 

The Ohio Ministerial Association held its meeting at five 
o’clock. In the absence of the president, the Rev. W. E. Leavitt, 
the Rev. H. M. Wright presided. Discussion was on the general 
theme, “‘Doing Successfully the Things We Dislike to Do.” 
Nineteen persons attended the meeting. 

The Wednesday evening service was in charge of the Rey. 
R. 8S. Kellerman. Two beautiful vocal solos were rendered by 
Miss Florence Boycheff of Toledo. The occasional sermon wats 
delivered by the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland, on “‘Re- 
ligious Liberals and the Quest for Religious Certainty.’ The 
communion service was conducted by the Rev. George Cross 
Baner. The offering for Ohio Ministerial Relief amounted to 
$132.76. 

A unique service of consecration was in charge of the Rev. 
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Robert Cummins. A large candle typified ‘“The Light of the 
World,” and smaller candies were given persons representing the 
General Convention, the State Convention and auxiliary or- 
ganizations, and local churches in Ohio. Each of these was 
lighted from the large taper, and the representatives took their 
places in a semi-circle on the platform. A short but very im- 
pressive talk was given by Mr. Cummins, from the rear of the 
church, and all the representatives pledged their respective or- 
ganizations to continued loyalty and co-operation. 

The church Convention resumed Thursday morning with 
an eight-minute sermonette by the Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, on 
“The Belief That Matters.” 

Final report of the credentials committee showed a total 
voting delegation of 106. Report of the auditing committee 
showed the books of secretary and treasurer to have been found 
correct. Something over $1,200 was pledged for the Convention 
Chest. ; 

Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, addressed the Convention, giving a comprehensive 
outline of the nature and scope of his service to the denomina- 
tion. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
hospitality of the pastor and people of the Universalist church, 
and the gracious co-operation of other churches in the town; 
extending to Dr. C. E. Olin, the Rev. W. E. Leavitt and the Rev. 
George Humberstone “sympathy in their ilmess and hope for a 
complete recovery;” ordering greetings sent to the Iowa and 
Pennsylvania Conventions, in session at the same time; praising 
the efforts and devotion of the superintendent of churches and 
other officers of the Convention. 

Among the recommendations adopted was one “urging that 
our churches emphasize the name Universalist in their titles, 
publicity, signs, stationery, above all subordinate names.” 
Another urged “‘careful study of the reaction to our program, 
with a view to provision for recreation and avoidance of over- 
loading.” It was reeommended that the Fellowship Committee 
request the General Convention Fellowship Committee for a 
definition of terms by which ministers of other denominations, 
especially Unitarians, may receive our fellowship, and ‘‘that this 
definition contain an outline of a suggested course of reading in 
the history and aims of the Universalist Church, together with 
a specific statement of the tenets or principles, if any, to which 
candidates must subscribe.”” Local churches in Ohio were asked 
o “sponsor the publication of at least one of their minister’s 
sermons in pamphlet form during each year.” 

The work of the Ohio committee for the development of re- 
sponsive reading selections of modern type was commended. 
Recognizing “‘the great value of the opportunity for spiritual 
development and inspiration provided for our ministers by the 
Ohio Ministers’ Retreat,’ it was recommended that the Con- 
vention’s support of this project be continued, and Unitarian 
ministers in Ohio be invited to join. It was recommended that 
this State Convention formally affiliate itself with the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and that it make an appropria- 
tion of $50 for the coming year to support the work. Other 
recommendations were that local churches deed their property 
to the State Convention, and place their funds with the Con- 
vention in trust; that they apportion one per cent of their annual 
budget to the ministerial pension fund of the General Conyen- 
tion, and that they make prompt payment of their State Con- 
vention quotas. 

The Cincinnati church, through its pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Cummins, extended a cordial invitation for the 1931 meeting, 
which was unanimously accepted by the Convention. 

The election resulted in the following: President, J. P. 
Mead, Kent; vice-president, C. L. Hudson, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary, Stanley C. Stall, Cincinnati; treasurer, Charles R. Olin, 
Akron; trustee for three years, Clem McKee, Eldorado; member 
Fellowship Committee for five years, the Rev. Sara L. Stoner, 
Prospect; trustee of Publishing House for three years, Prof. 
H. E. Simmons, Akron. Preacher of occasional sermon, the 
Rey. Ira W. McLaughlin, Springfield; alternate, the Rev. Carl 
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H. Olson,@Kent. Chairman 1931 Nominating Conn 
the Rey. Edward M. Minor, Rockland. 

The Convention closed with the banquet on Thursday e 
ning. EK. J. Wieland of Mt. Gilead acted as toastmaster. The 
Rev. I. V. Lobdell responded to a toast. Vocal solos were given 
by Mrs. Blanche Price, Miss Rosamond Showalter, and Edward 
Ellsworth Hipsher. Violin solo by Stanley C. Stall, Jr. Read- 
ing by Miss Janet Wieland. 

It is estimated that more than fine hundred individuals a: 
tended, at some time during the Convention, and it is worthy o 
note that an unusually large number of delegates and friends 
came for the very beginning of the Convention and remained 
through to its close. 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Lobdell was a great joy to, 
their many friends. Other guest speakers, Dr. Morgan, Dr.,! 
Parker and others, rendered invaluable service in making the 
Convention program successful. 

There was a splendid feeling of fellowship and communion 
throughout the Convention, and the emphasis was continually, | 
laid on larger things ahead. 

The Caledonia church people did everything possible for 
the comfort and convenience of those attending the Convention.. 
The other churches, and indeed the entire populace of the town,, 
united with our people in carrying out a carefully laid program | 
for entertainment. 

The young people were conspicuous in larger numbers than 
usual at the Y. P. C. U., Sunday Schoo! and Clara Barton Guild) | 
sessions. } 

A kee ; 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 

The Parable of the Steamboat Whistle 

I have traveled in other lands that have Microscopic Streams 
and much travel thereon, and returning to mine own land ol} | 

Majestick Rivers have found them almost deserted. For ir) 

mine own land people are in such an Hurry to Get There, a 
have no time to travel by water. But I like the Steamboat) 
And I have journeyed up and down the Mississippi and likewise | 
upon the Ohio and the Tennessee, and I like the life of the River | 
And thus have I traveled since very long ago. 
Now in the good old days, there were times when the River 

Boats ran races, and, believe me, there is no race more interesting: 

than that of two Steamboats, going ahead at Full Steam, an 
seeking each to get ahead of the other, and hoping not to rur 
aground, or to Blow Up in the process. And once or twice in 
the good old days I have enjoyed a Race of this character. 
Now there once was a Race, and it was a Close one. Anq@| 
one boat got well ahead of the other, and the goal was only « 
Mile away. And the people on the boat that was ahead were se 
Proud of their Victory, they began to Blow the Whistle. Ang | 
they Blew it and Blew it. And they were so interested in Blow~ 
ing the Whistle they forgot to watch the Other Boat. And the 
other Boat was Saying Nothing but Sawing Wood. And wher | 
the Boat that was ahead pulled around the Last Bend, and wai) 
starting in on its Last Half Mile, it was discovered that iti} 
Steam Pressure had gone Away Down. For it had been Con- 
suming Steam as fast as the Boilers could produce it, and it hac 
No Pressure to spare. And the waste of Steam in the blowing| 
of the Whistle was the act of folly that gave the Race to the othe») 
Boat. 4 
Now there is a time for all things, as Solomon observed 
and thus there is a time for the blowing of the Whistle. Bu%} 
there is also a time when every ounce of Steam should be put! 
behind the Push of the Piston, and transmitted to the kick 7 
the Walking Beam. Moreover, it is safer to wait. 
Now the lesson of this Truthful Incident belongeth until 
others beside Steamboat Men. For I have known things noi) 
unlike this to occur on Dry Land. And I object not to Whistlin:) 
on the part of those who have earned the right to Whistle, but it 
is not wise to Whistle Prematurely. For sometimes thou shall’ 
peradventure lose thereby the chance of being a Victor. 
And he Who is really Victorious hath not much need ta) 
Whistle. 
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SHOULD NOT ATTEMPT TO PREACH 


| To the Editor of the Leader: 

Regarding the address at Utica, N. Y., of the Rev. Alfred 
| S. Cole, I have this to say, that until he is able to stand on terra 
| firma, he has no right to stand in our pulpit and attempt to preach 
' our doctrine. 

If there is to be no God and no immortality of the soul, the 
dying Christian without hope is simply pushed off into the abyss 
: that lies beyond. If our church is going to stand by and condone 
er apologize for such radical utterances, the day is not far dis- 
tant when the sheriff will call and place ‘‘For Sale’”’ signs upon 
our houses of worship. 
William FE. Lockner. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
* * 
FIVE GENERATIONS IN THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You probably do not remember the writer, who felt very 
well acquainted with you in Y. P. C. U. work about 1905 and 
1906. I noticed with considerable interest to-day your reference 
in the Christian Leader of June 14 to the Rey. A. B. Grosh be- 
ing one of the three men responsible for the founding of the 
Universalist church in Washington, D. C. 

I thought it might be of interest to you to know that Mr. 
Grosh was my great-grandfather. His daughter married my 
grandfather in Utica while Mr. Grosh was minister at the church 
here. My mother and father were both Universalists, and the 
writer is at the present time chairman of the board of trustees 
in the Utica church. I have four children, two of whom are 
church members, the other two attend Sunday school, so that 
there are five generations, beginning with Mr. Grosh, who have 
been or are actively identified with the Universalist Church. 

R. M. Jones. 

Utica, N. Y. 


* * 


CONFUSION IN USING THE TERM HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Much confusion in the use of the term ‘‘humanism”’ is result- 
ing from the recent co-operative volume on “Humanism and 
America.’”’ While having no desire to refuse Professor Babbitt 
and his associates the right to describe themselves as humanists, 
it shouid nevertheless be understood clearly that they represent 
only one type of humanism, namely, the branch of criticism that 
rates balance, proportion, the golden mean, as the supreme 
standard. They are the current representatives of the type of 
humanists of the Renaissance period who attended to the clas- 
sics without understanding the revival of interest in humanity 
which caused the new interest in the classics. In a sense they 
might properly be called the ‘‘contemporary ancestors” of the 
new humanists. 

It is unfortunate that the members of this group arrogate to 
themselves the sole right to the term “humanism.” Schiller, 
Dewey, Lippmann, and the left wing Unitarians are specifically 
read out of the party. 

Their emphasis on balance and their jealousy for the integ- 
rity of the human spirit must commend them to modern human- 
ists, but their reactionary and almost anti-scientific spirit causes 
genuine humanists no little concern. 

But my chief interest for the moment is to diferentiate 
this group from the religious movement called humanism. In 
America there are many ministers in the Unitarian, the Uni- 
versalist, the Jewish, and certain independent churches and 

_ synagogues who think of themselves as humanists, who preach 
_ what they believe to be humanist doctrine, and who are making 
an imprint on current religion. In the main they (1) center 
attention on human interests, (2) use, control, and alter reaiity 
for human ends, and (3) regard doctrines as hypothetical and 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


tentative. Their line of descent is largely Protagorean, while 
the line of descent of the Babbitt group is largely Platonic. 
Their religion is naturalistic, the Babbitt group supernaturalistic. 
They are concerned with the full life for the whole man. The 
Babbitt group is distinctly fearful of the natural man. They 
believe that the humanitarianism in humanism makes it really 
humanistic. The Babbitt group seem to have littie concern 
for the concrete goods of humanistic reforms. Their method 
is scientific. The Babbitt group is traditional. 

There are other differences, but perhaps these will suggest 
the line of demarcation. 

Curtis W. Reese. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


WHAT IS JUST RETRIBUTION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of my boyhood worries, which I shared with many other 
Universalists of the gay nineties, was occasioned by the phrase, 
“the just retribution for sin.” Should it be retained in our 
principles of belief? I do not know whether any one is con- 
cerned about such matters to-day, but, should there be, this 
quotation from Plato may be suggestive. I do not recall ever 
hearing it quoted in this connection: ‘‘The just retribution of him 
who errs is that he be set aright.” An excellent guide, is it not, 
for judges, wardens, teachers, parents, God, and the humanists? 

During my summer reading I stumbled on the sentence 
just quoted on page 6 of ““Mathematical Philosophy,” by C. J. 
Keyser. No definite reference is given as to where in Plato it is 
to be found. Were I the philosopher I should be I could give 
the reference off-hand. But if I were that kind of person prob- 
ably I should never trouble to write to such a plebeian journal as 
the Leader. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

At Camp, Stanislaus National Forest, California. 

* * 


CELEBRATE AUGUST 27 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The month of August brings around the second anniversary 
of the day when the Pact of Paris was signed by the representa- 
tives of the fifteen leading nations of the world, by which war was 
abolished “‘as an instrument of national policy.’”’ Since then it 
has been ratified by the governments of the signatory nations, 
President Hoover in the midst of a brilliant assemblage of states- 
men and diplomats has proclaimed it to be in effect and other 
nations, fifty-eight in all, have announced their adherence to it. 

The anniversary of August 27 thus becomes a day to be 
celebrated as International Peace Day by all advocates of peace. 
Last year it was observed in many places in Europe with appro- 
priate and impressive ceremonies. This year word comes that 
its celebration is to be more general and wide-spread. Shall we, 
in whose country the pact originated, not evidence as much en- 
thusiasm as the people of foreign lands? 

Here is a day that symbolizes the world’s exalted goal of 
universal peace. Let this be everywhere recognized and let us 
make special effort to celebrate it with appropriate exercises. 
If ministers of all denominations would preach on the Pact of 
Paris on August 24, the Sunday preceding Pact Day, people 
would be greatly helped to an understanding of that document 
and its magnificent possibilities. 

I plead for the observance of this day because it becomes 
increasingly important, as time goes on, for our citizens to give 
recognition to this supreme law and testify in every way they 
can their allegiance to it. It is clearly up to the people of all 
lands to encourage their governments and strengthen them in 
their efforts “to renounce war as an instrument of naticnal 
policy.” 

On Pact Day let exercises be held in church, club-houses 
and other public places suitable for meetings to commemorate 
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significant historical events. I believe the time will come when 
the date of August 27 will outrank in importance any national 
holiday of any country, as this is the day for the whole world to 
rejoice that nations are to be freed from the dread shackles of 
wartare. 

No village or community is too small to arrange some sort 
of celebration at which some seeds might be sown that would 
germinate to good purpose in the future. An indoor pageant 
would be an excellent thing to arrange; or a public parade with 
flags of different nations, flowers and banners having slogans, 
‘‘Friendships, Not Warships,” ‘“‘Law, Not War,’ “World Feace 
Our Aim,” ete., would be highly eflective. 

If now, from this day onward, governments and people do 
their duty by observing the law, the world will never again be the 
scene of another such carnage as disgraced and agonized it from 
1914 to 1918. 

The National Council for Prevention of War has prepared a 
special collection of literature suitable for use in the observance 
of August 27. Will any interested person please write for a 
“Pact Day package” to their headquarters: 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 

Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF OUR NOBLE LAYMEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For years I have followed the course of young men who have 
gone out of Maine with great interest, particularly those enter- 
ing our ministry, and taken pride in their growth in their chosen 
fields of labor. As an Oxford County boy myself, I have noted 
with special interest the progress of the Rev. Alfred Cole. I 
have read and reread his address at Utica and admire the clear- 
ness and conciseness of his argument. It shows a mind well 
trained to think deeply and clearly, but unfortunately not from 
what to me seems the right viewpoint. I seriously question -if 
it pays to magnify the ‘‘don’ts.”” The province of a pastor is to 
seek tc lead his flock towards higher ground and strengthen their 
faith in the great mystery which enshrouds us all. We seem 
to be passing through a period when it is thought popular to 
question everything. To me there is danger here. I once heard 
Anna Louise Cary say that while her husband was put in misery 
with anything but the most classical music she never heard a 
hurdy-gurdy without getting something good from it. Once get 
the critical habit and everything is tinged with somber colors. 
We are creatures of habit, and ‘‘as a man thinketh so is he.” 
Unconsciously perhaps, yet inevitably, a person who dwells on 
the dark side of life loses ability to balance problems safely and 
sanely. The hint given at the close of that address indicates that 
Mr. Cole was not satisfied himself with his argument. 

I hope every one who read that address turned over to page 
846 and gave close attention to the letter from Dr. J. W. Day. 
Note him when he says: “Whatever little virtue there is in us 
is ours because we caught it. We tend to be like what we ad- 
mire. What we love we become. What we habitually think 
molds us into its own likeness. When we talk of good things 
we get their flavor. When we read elevating literature we are 
ourselves lifted to its level. Read the classics of religion with the 
whole heart, read prayers, and say them over as though you meant 
them, and you will get religion where it gets you.’’ Compare 
the two positions and decide which will bring the most comfort, 
inspire the noblest living, insure the larger measure of strength 
when we face trouble, as we must sooner or later. The problem 
facing the layman, who is the responsible party in sustaining a 
church, is not what an aspirant for the pulpit thinks, but what 
will be his standard of leadership in days to come. What he 
thinks he thinks may seem important to him, but what his in- 
fluence will be on the minds and lives of hearers is the one essen- 
tial problem. 

There can be no justification for a man to stand in a pulpit 
and utter negations when hungry souls are waiting for help to 

olve diMficulties or find courage to bear burdens. There must 


be earnest desire for something higher than ‘‘I don’t believe” if 


_present evils are to be eradicated and the kingdom of helpful 
There is positive danger to the public || 
welfare in magnifying doubts, there is comfort, blessing and > 
inspiration in being led towards a deeper faith, a firmer belief, | 
a clearer recognition of the vital issues of life te be found only in © 


service made possible. 


being lifted up towards better realization of eternal principles of 
truth, justice and righteousness. The pews are not yet ready 
for negations, for they can never feed the hungry soul. 
what we would become.’”’ 

If those in the pulpits would step out of their doubts and 
questionings and line-up to emphasize the clear positive issues 


facing the pews and faithfully seek to build deeper faith in 


realities pressing on every hand, indifference would give way to 
interest and sweeter conditions follow. 


of a listener, in the form of doubt, may well receive a call to the 
carpet by his trustees. Either intelligence was at the foundation 
of things and law governs in the universe, or chance rules, and 
that can not be accepted by any one who touches with reverent 
hand the field of natural law. There is no alternative here, and 


if chance is at the foundation there can be no order, and Hayford’s — 


dream of cucumbers growing on apple trees, potatoes on grape 
vines or plums on squash vines may be realized any day. Here 
is an old layman who clings to the faith inspired at mother’s 
knee and strengthened by all the tender associations of a long 
and busy life. 

C. M. Twitchell. 


* * 


HINDRANCES TO CHURCH UNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The report of the eleventh annual meeting of the Federation 
of Churches of Rochester and Monroe County, New York, is at 
hand. It is a record of efficient work. Upon reading it, how- 
ever, one is impressed with the discouraging fact that there are 
still in existence hindrances to church unity which ought to be 
and can be destroyed. That these obstacles are placed in the 
path of progress by zealous officials eager to make denomina- 
tional gains indicates one of the evils attendant upon the division 
of Protestantism. Lack of co-operation between competing de- 
nominations is a condition which demands an immediate remedy. 

The Federation report wisely says: ‘‘That there are fixed 
limits beyond which co-operation under these circumstances can 
not go, is evident to any who have observed the federation move- 
ment during the last decade. So long as the national overhead 
bodies of these denominations choose goals, programs and meth- 
ods without consulting together, and pass these programs down 
to their local churches with persuasion, authority, and even pres- 
sure, regardless of whether these programs fit into the respective 
communities, co-operation between the local churches thereby 
has definite limits set. 

“While denominational bodies plan their work as though 
they individually were exclusively responsible for evangelizing 
America, and in effect ignore all other denominational groups 
who are equally zealous and earnest—all talk about our already 
having essential Protestant unity is only a smoke screen for con- 
cealing the real situation. Weare merely playing at co-opera- 
tion, while great systems are still jealous of their prestige and are 
putting their own welfare above Kingdom progress.”’ 

However, the officials are not alone responsible for this 
competitive frenzy. Much of the blame must be borne by the 
members of the churches themselves, who demand that their 
leaders make substantial gains in membership and in new 
churches. Perhaps the next step in church unity is to impress 
upon the rank and file of church members of all denominations 
the fact that progress in the cause of Christ rests not so much in 
the establishment of new churches as in a better understanding 
and genuine co-operation of the churches already in the field. 

That pastor who conserves and enriches the membership of 


The | 
vital want is for such leadership as will lead towards ‘‘a love for — 


The preacher who / 
emphasizes what he does believe inspires hearers to believe also. > 
The preacher who throws a wrench into the mental machinery ~ 


st pea ane Bech 
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his church is a better servant of the Master than he who adds 
to his membership recruits who have been won from other 
ehurehes. But the people cry for gains and they must have them 


at all costs! 
Harold H. Niles. 


* * 


| Denver, Co]. 
| 


A HISTORIAN LOOKS. US OVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I appear to have got into the habit of awaiting the weekly 
visit of the Leader with some degree of eagerness. It impresses 
me as very much alive from start to finish; and has served to 
_ keep me in admirable touch with many matters going on out- 
Side my particular bailiwick which—as you know—is mostly 
eoncerned with researches and trends of thought in modern 
history. Yes, ‘‘trends of thought” as well as research; no one 
ean have observed over some thirty years the efforts of historical 
scholars to penetrate the past, distant or more immediate, 

_ without discovering that most anything worth while in historic 
writing and which has any lasting power must involve straight 
clear thinking. I would not minimize research—the hours and 
days and months of plodding effort over an oftentimes wearisome 
way, spent for the sake of gathering so-called basic materials or 
facts. But there is much more to real results than this. I have 
been immensely grateful these many years to.a man now dead, 
the late William Garrott Brown, who, as far back as 1902, wrote: 
“To know the thing itself should be our study; and the right 
study of it is thought and passion, not research alone.” 

Long since this characterization of the right method for 
the historian set me on the track of many an effort which yielded 
fair results. This ideal brought home to me the vision that 
history is not a mass of facts, but can be made what Brown 
ealled ‘‘an object lesson in large moralities.”’ 

Although a Unitarian layman, I have often thought that 
there was enough sound sense in this ideal to interest men in 
various walks of professional life—even clergymen! Facts are 
very important—I find them often in the Christian Leader care- 
fully stated. But most of us demand much besides them. I 
find myself frequently in sympathy with your thought. And 
T like once in a while to feel the elements of genuine passion which 
tightly enough possesses you or your contributors. In other 
words, I find that you have the appearance of being what I call 
a good historian as well as an editor. 

IBGE WIE. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 
RACE PREJUDICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yes, I can truthfully say I like the Christian Leader. I wish, 
however, it were called ‘‘Universalist Leader.’’ There are too 
many papers and people called Christians that are misnamed. 
I am especially pleased with the issue of June 14 and the edi- 
torial: ‘‘In Congress: A Black Day.’’ It is most worthy to stand 
by our noble President when he manifests such moral courage 
as he did in vetoing an unjust and unrighteous bili. The letter 
on the ‘‘Sherman Horror’’ deserves reading and pondering by 
every serious-minded, right-thinking person. Not only have 
these outrages disgraced Texas, but every other Southern State. 
In Florida, North and South Caroiina, Louisiana, Alabama, I 
have seen and heard the most vicious outrages against the col- 
ored race. The race prejudice in the South is the most narrow, 
dangerous influence in these United States to-day, and if left 
unchecked is destined to lead where slavery led! God forbid! 
The intelligent, Christian people can prevent such a calamity by 
correcting the wrongs of to-day. The colored people have been a 
subject and docile race, but history reveals to us the fact that the 

- dominant race may become the subject people and where hatred 
has been engendered through long years of oppression and 
cruelty there will be a day of judgment. Oh, yes! I have heard 
so-called Christian people advocate putting the colored people 
back into slavery with all its attendant horrors. In a certain 


be ae 


city in Carolina they showed me with pride and boasting the 
slave mart where they were bought, sold, families separated, 
colored girls desecrated, without protest of law or religion. But 
then, it was a Negro woman and a white man—it did not matter. 

If the world would only awaken to the heroic doctrine of 
Universalism—of Jesus of Nazareth—‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me.”’ 
Every injustice will have its recompense of 1eward. 

If the colored people are given opportunity for education 
and advancement along right lines they will not trespass upon 
social or racial grounds. 

M.G, Andrews. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


A NCBLE TESTIMONY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago I read in the Leader an argument for the 
Bible and against conscience as an authority. The writer says 
that the witch-siayers followed their conscience. I am not so 
sure about this. I suspect their consciences were smiting and 
scourging them all the time they were doing their bloody work. 
I suspect the Puritans who sent Giles Corey and others to the 
gallows were following the authority of the Bible rather than 
conscience. ‘““Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”’ 

Surely the Bible is an authority in religion, Euclid is an 
authority in geometry, Newton is an authority in physics, but 
the liberal acknowledges no infallible authority, pope, book, or 
conscience. With the liberal the inner authority is paramount 
to any outward authority. Says Whittier, “Against that you 
bid me speak, my heart within me pleads.”’ If the Bible tells 
me a doctrine is true, and my own reason, judgment, conscience, 
heart, or soul tells me it is false, then to me that doctrine is 
false. If this is liberalism, then I might be called a liberal. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* * 


DR. ADAMS’S IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My heart doubled its action this morning when. I received 
the Pulpit, published by the Christian Century, and saw the name 
of Frank D. Adams. You can be sure I let all else go and sat 
down to read a splendid sermon called ‘‘Religious Hunger.” I 
am putting it aside for further study, for it is just full of the 
things that we have been thinking about for a long time. 

I hope that the Leader will get it and print it so that the 
people of our denomination and other denominations may have 
the like chance to read such a splendid piece of work. 

Dr. Adams is to be congratulated for having had his ser- 
mon selected, and we are ali proud of him. 

Frank B. Chatterton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

* * 


CHURCH LEADERS MAKE UNWISE STATEMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Going back to summer camps of the army, one is struck 
by a new attitude which is found unofficially among the officers. 
It is a rather pronounced resentment against the Protestant 
churches for their aggressive action on the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, and their leaning strongly toward pacifism. Church 
leaders have made many overstatements about war, and those 
participating in it, that the soldiers naturally resent; while they 
can not point out its fallacies in as dramatic a way as it is pre- 
sented by orators, they know it is not true. And so, with the 
accustomed natural way of lumping things together which we all 
employ, they attack Protestantism. 

Our Catholic friends are wise as serpents, and not coming 
out officially on topics like prohibition, they are regarded more 
highly than formerly by many unattached Protestants. 

How long will this situation continue? It is worthy of the 
study of church sociological experts. 

Carlyle Swmmer bell. 

Ft. H.G. Wright, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Light on a Literary Mystery 


Emily Dickinson: The Human Back- 
ground of Her Poetry. By Josephine 
Pollitt. (Harpers. $4.00.) 


Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neigh- 
By MacGregor Jenkins. (Little, 
$3.00.) 


A hundred years ago Emily Dickinson 
was born in Amherst. When she died in 
1886 her genius was known only to a hand- 
ful of people. To-day she is accorded 
one of the chief seats of fame. But the 
publication last year of ‘Further Poems 
of Emily Dickinson” only served to re- 
mind readers of her poems that there are 
still many unanswered questions to be 
solved before her own life and her poetic 
power can be brought into any clear rela- 
tion. Her niece, until this year her only 
biographer, while achieving a ‘“‘Life and 
Letters” that has great distinction of 
style and shows, of course, marked sym- 
pathy, made it quite clear that she wrote 
with reticence. In the meantime Mrs. 
Todd’s edition of Emily Dickinson’s letters 
and successive volumes of her poems have 
stimulated a perfectly proper curiosity. 

Believing that the poet’s place in 
literature is seeure—and who can question 
that estimate?—Josephine Pollitt holds 
that the world should ‘‘know everything 
there is to know about her as a human 
being.”’ If by knowledge we mean in- 
formation that is beyond question true 
and so proved by documentary evidence, 
there is not a great deal to know about the 
externals of the poet’s life. What can 
be known has been well told, though with 
perhaps a few errors in detail, by Mrs. 
Bianchi in the “‘Life and Letters.” But 
this story has been very skilfully supple- 
mented by Josephine Pollitt in the new 
volume before us. The poet’s friends, 
even those who most profoundly influenced 
her life, remain in Mrs. Bianchi’s pages 
rather shadowy figures. But Miss Pollitt 
has made good use of contemporaneous 
documents, published and unpublished, 
in portraying them in their relation to 
Emily Dickinson. 

Leonard Humphrey, Emily’s tutor, 
who first encouraged her to believe in her 
poetic gifts and whose early death deeply 
affected her; Dr. J. G. Holland, who 
brought her sympathy and contact with 
the world of letters; Edward Bissell Hunt, 
keen-minded scientist and engineer, the 
hero, Miss Pollitt believes, of Emily’s 
mysterious love story; Dr. Wadsworth, a 
famous preacher, who helped to shape her 
thoughts on death and immortality; 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, literary 
lion of Boston, who maintained a long 
correspondence with Emily and became 
her adviser and confidant; Helen Hunt, 
a childhood friend who achieved literary 


bor. 
Brown. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


fame as “‘H. H.’’—all these stand out as 
real figures and the varied types of friend- 
ship they brought Emily are cleverly re- 
vealed. This is, perhaps, the best claim 
of this volume to be a contribution towards 
the understanding of an enigmatic soul. 
“Enigmatic,” however, ceases to be the 
most appropriate word if Miss Pollitt’s 
surmises are correct. She uses material 
already published and also documents as 


yet available only to the research student, . 


to throw light on the mystery of the vital, 
sensitive girl, who was popular and force- 
ful in her teens, then shy and retiring after 
Lieutenant Hunt had come into her life 
and aroused her womanhood, and finally 
a recluse for many years in surroundings 
which seemed least likely to produce 
a poet of such profundity of thought and 
novelty of expression. Unless Miss Poi- 
litt’s inferences are wide of the mark, it 
is rather an elemental simplicity that one 
finds in Emily Dickinson than an enigmatic 
complexity. Her father’s aloof and yet 
dominating personality, who determined 
in so many ways Emily’s life in its out- 
ward aspects, but never understood her 
inner development; her mother’s invalid- 
ism (“at her best, soft, sweet, and dutiful; 
at her worst, a feeble neuralgic moan’’); 
the fine minds- of the Amherst College 
community, grappling intelligently and 
fearlessly with problems on which the 
old meeting-house had nothing helpful to 
say to a thoughtful girl; and the negative 
influence of Mary Lyon and the seminary 
which became Mt. Holyoke College (where 
Emily was a rebel spirit)—these influences 
brought her to womanhood ready to in- 
habit a world of large and free thought. 
On the threshold of that world, meeting 
in her home men of leadership and power, 
visiting Washington as the daughter of a 
Congressman, Emily met a man whose 
mind offered her the speculative com- 
panionship, the definiteness of thought, 
and the energy of human interest she 
craved and needed. But he was married 
and, as she told Major Higginson later, 
when he asked of her that she become 
more than a ‘‘scholar’” she felt bound to 
turn away from his rich offering. That 
experience was enough to lead her into 
the shadows from which she has never 
emerged as a quite human being. We 
still have to be content with cryptic 
messages from her seclusion. The story 
is not enigmatic; it has all the simplicity of 
great tragedy, just such simple tragedy 
as gives bitth to great poetry. 

Miss Pollittis work is a welcome addition 
to the still scanty literature on America’s 
greatest woman poet. Here and there it 
is unfortunate in expression, as when the 
author refers to various clergymen as 
“Reverend Dwight,” “Reverend Cole- 
man,” etc., and as when she coins a phrase 


in the sentence, H“‘is father’s life was a | 


stinging plus.” 
ample of poor taste which adds so little 
that it is hardly justified. 


Difficulties of copyright stood in Miss | 


Pollitt’s way. While she could not over- 
come them she has sk‘lfully escaped the 
more serious limitations. Her informa- 
tion as to her sources is very full and well 
organized, and her selection of illustra- 
tions, including several facsimiles of the 


poet’s poems and letters, enhances the 


book’s interest to the general reader. 


Mr. MacGregor Jenkins, now a well 
known publisher, was one of the small 
group of Amherst children of whom “‘Miss 
Emiiy” was fond and who, in her years 


of quiet life, were the beneficiaries of her 


playful, understanding, generous friend- 
ship. What he has to tell us in his charm- 
ingly written little volume helps us to 
picture the reciuse-poet in her happy 
moments of escape from the grown-ups’ 


world. She had once said she wished her 3 
childhood might continue, and Mr.*Jen- — 


kins now shows us how she renewed it by 
contact with a group of interesting chil- 
dren. Mr. Jenkins knew her in ways 
that leave the distinct impression of a 
“very normal and human person,”’ and 


On page 319 is an ex- — 


Se etacdme es eed 
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yet he admits that she was a rare com- jj 


bination of mystic and playmate; her 
messages never reached the children in 
any direct o, conventional manner. She 
touched the children’s world as might “a 


bird poised for flight,’’ yet she “never lost — 
touch with the essentials of human life.” 
The explanation is in the word ‘“‘essen- ~ 
She led her “exquisite vibrant ~ 


tials.” 
life’? not as a morbid recluse but as ‘‘an 


enthralled observer of all the great things ~ 


that make the soul a soul.” 

That ‘‘area is no test of depth” is 
the meaning of Emily Dickinson’s gift 
for brevity even to the point of occasional 
obscurity. Mr. Jenkins brings this out 
very strikingly. In few words she could 
suggest an ‘‘almost abysmal depth” of 
thought. And this depth of insight was 
itself the fruit of her eagerness to identify 
herself with nature and with human life. 
Recluse as the world saw her, she was truly 
absorbed in the drama of life and saw into 
the heart/ of humanity. One of her frag- 
mentary phrases may be cited to illustrate 
this. “We go to sleep with the peach 
in our hand, and wake with the stone, 
but the stone is the pledge of summers to 
come.” There in twenty-five of the 
simplest words in our human speech the 
mingled tragedy and hope of life are dis- 
tilled through the mind of a mystic. 

Lovers of Emily Dickinson, of poetry, 
of fine prose, can not afford to miss this 
little book by Mr. Jenkins. 

Fiver ieie 
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STILL READING CHURCH BULLE- 
TINS 

On a hot summer’s day at the office we 

' sit down to look over accumulations of 

| church bulletins to find what has been 

| overlooked. They reveal many things 


about the work of the churches issuing 
‘i them. One striking fact is the great gain 
| in our churches in the methods of raising 
money. Budgets: carefully worked out 
| are put before the people and everybody 
knows quite definitely what amounts 
| must be secured for a proper balancing. 

Another interesting item is that many 
of our church schools make all plans for 
the fall work before vacation. Courses of 
study are chosen, supplies are ordered, 
teachers lined up, and everything made 
ready for a real beginning. In two 
churches where the director has resigned 
the new one has been secured already, 

_ that nothing may be delayed when work 
_ begins for a new year. 
Picnic plans are much in evidence. Of- 
ten it is announced that this is not an af- 
_ fair fof children only, but a get-together 
_ for the whole church. This plan not only 
gives the adults a good time, but it in- 
| ereases their acquaintance with and their 
loyalty to the church school. 

An increasing number of our churches 
unite with other denominations in union 

' services during the summer. Our church 
at Portsmouth, N. H., and the Church of 
the Redemption in Boston, hoid services 
all summer. Vacation schools for the 
children are much in evidence, sometimes 
as a project of our own church and often 
as a community school in which our 
workers participate. 

Our Minneapolis church sends children 
to a summer camp, and many other 
churches help in the camp work at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Some interesting personals emerge from 
such reading. The birth of a daughter, 
Barbara Ellen, to Rev. and Mrs. C. C. 
Blauvelt. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate of Nashua, N. H., 
was a speaker at both the Rhode Island 
and the Pennsylvania Conventions. 

Mr. Walter Gile of the Church of the 
Redemption is to appear as an enter- 
tainer at the W. N. M. A. Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

_ Mr. J. Wayne Haskell is the new direc- 

tor of religious education at North Attle- 
boro. 
* * 
OUR INSTITUTE AT BARRE, VER- 
, MONT 


An interesting aspect of the Institute 
at Barre, Vt., June 19 to 23, was the 
youthfulness of the students and their 
eager desire to work hard enough to get as 
much in three days as other Institutes 
give in five. Dean Hempel and Dr. 


IF MOTHER KNEW 


If mother knew the way I felt— 
And I’m sure a mother should— 

She wouldn’t make it quite so hard 
For a person to be good. 


She’ll tell me to do something, 
And I'll really start to go, 

But she’ll keep right on telling it, 
As if I didn’t know, 


Till it seems as if I couldn’t— 
It makes me kind of wild; 

And then she says she never saw 
Such a disobliging child. 


I go to bed all sorry, 
And say my prayers and cry, 
And mean next day to be so good 
I can’t just wait to try. 


I wonder if she really thinks 
A child could go so far 

As to be perfect all the time 
As the grown up people are! 


If she only knew I tried to— 
And I’m sure a mother should— 
She wouldn’t make it quite so hard 
For a person to be good. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Huntley found old friends to greet them 
and Miss Rice and Mrs. Whitney, new 
members of the faculty, were soon as 
much at homeasanybody. Miss Knowles, 
principal of Goddard Seminary, was a 
gracious hostess and Rey. and Mrs. Will 
A. Kelley were, as they have been in pre- 
vious years, ready to help at any point, 
giving to everybody the warm welcome 
characteristic of Vermont. 

Two young ladies from Bethel who could 

not come for the whole session because 
they have joined the ranks of wage-earners, 
came for one day and attended every class 
while in town. Two Barre girls who 
have received Institute diplomas were 
glad to join again in the evenings of social 
joys. 
' Miss Rice’s class in ‘“World Friendship” 
packed a Treasure Chest for the Philip- 
pines with the co-operation of the whole 
group. This is the second time this 
Institute has participated in a World 
Friendship project. 

Miss Beatrix Park, who received the 
Institute diploma in 1928 and is now a 
student at St. Lawrence, contributes the 
following comment on the Institute: 

Vermont and the Barre Institute 

The attendance at an Institute is no 
measure of its value. But that same at- 
tendance is a measure of the support and 
interest of the surrounding churches. 

Three years ago, the attendance at the 
Barre Institute was increasing, with rep- 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


resentatives from almost every church in 
Vermont. Since then it has decreased 
until this year only Bellows Falls and St. 
Johnsbury churches were present. 
* Other churches in Vermont give these 
excuses for their failure to send delegates: 
“Our church is too far from Barre.” “In 
June, every one is busiest.’’ ‘There is 
no one to go.” Is any church much 
farther from Barre than the one at Bel- 
lows Falls? There are some in New 
Hampshire that are nearer. Every year, 
five or six people come from St. Johnsbury. 
Send your old experienced workers for 
help with their problems. Send your 
younger workers for training. Next year, 
Rutland, Brattleboro, Morrisville, and 
St. Albans, be in Barre for the Institute. 


Ee ae 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


The following letter was received a few 
days after the Boston Convention from 
China Child Weifare: 

My dear Dr. Earle: 

I desire to take this opportunity for 
the Executive Committee of the China 
Child Welfare and for myself to express 
to you and through you to the Sunday 
schools of the Universalist Church, our 
deep and sincere appreciation for the 
money sent to us for Miss Dodds’ Orphan- 
age. 

One would have to be in China to realize 
the struggle that Miss Dodds, with many 
others engaged in the Christian work, has 
to deal with to do anything for the chil- 
dren, and the assistance you are giving us 
makes her burden that much lighter and 
the development of the children that 
much more splendid and fine. 

Mr. Mace’s report of the action taken 
at the conference on July 7 is an addi- 
tional stimulus to us to go forward in the 
work we have laid out for ourselves in 
China. It is friends like yourself who 
make the burden easier to carry. 

With renewed thanks, I beg to remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
Margaret Dougherty, 
Managing Director. 


Mrs. Dougherty spent several weeks 
in China last winter and had previously 
lived there while her husband was in the 
Diplomatic Service. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. M. O. Todd of Minneapolis at- 
tended the Convention of the Interna- 
tional Council at Toronto in June and 
found its sessions most inspiring. She 
writes: “‘I think our denomination makes 
a great mistake in not attending these 
International Religious Education meet- 
ings. We call ourselves liberal, but some- 
times I feel we are very narrow in our 
exclusiveness.”’ 
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Among Our Churches _ | 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. George Inness, Jr., is spending the 
summer in York Village, Maine. 


Rey.. Burte Broadbent Gibbs of Port- 
land, Maine, called at the Publishing 
House, Monday, July 21. 


Rey. L. O. Williams of Buffalo, New 
York, called at Headquarters Tuesday, 
July 22. 


Rey. George Thorburn of Pawtucket, 
R. I., visited Headquarters Wednesday, 
July 23. 

Mrs. A. C. Starkey of Washington, 
D. C., called at the Leader office Wednes- 
day, July 25. 


Mr. Theodore Hersey called at the 
Leader office Friday, July 25. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey left Dan- 
bury, Conn., at 4 a. m. July 21, for his 
annual vacation trip by bicycle through the 
New England states, visiting old friends 
and parishioners. No torrid weather 
discourages this bicycle enthusiast. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Miies of Detroit 
visited Headquarters July 24. 


Twenty-five people from the Springfield, 
Vermont, church made a surprise visit 
to the Stetsons at their camp in Jackson- 
ville, Vermont, on Monday, July 20, 
taking their lunch. It was a glorious 
day and ail had a fine time. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville 
called at the Leader office Friday, July 25. 


Miss Louisa F. Merrill of Denver, Colo- 
rado, prineipal of the Byer School, gen- 
erally regarded as one of the model junior 
high schools of the country, and an active 
member of the Universalist church and 
Sunday school of that city, is attending 
lectures at the Harvard Summer School 
and has been a recent visitor at Head- 
quarters. 

New York 

Little Falls—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. About 150 people, members of 
the Sunday school and their friends, 
enjoyed a picnic at Russell Park, Ilion, 
recently. Games were enjoyed by the 
grown people as well as by the children, 
Mrs. Lowry winning the running race 
for women. The oldest member present 
was Mrs. Otis Eysaman and the youngest 
Lewis R. Lowry, Jr. Four classes had 
their entire membership in attendance. 


* * 


AT FERRY BEACH 


Older Young People’s Week at Ferry 
Beach, which is in session from Aug. 9 
to Aug. 16, will be marked by a strong 
program and by strong personalities. 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts, an 
outstanding favorite at Ferry Beach, is to 


and Interests 


conduct a course on ‘“‘Comparative Re- 
ligion,” bringing to bear his wide sociologi- 
cal training upon the field of the world’s 
religions, and interpreting modern and 
ancient religious movements from that 
point of view. Professor Skinner has 
prepared this course in special response to 
many demands in past years for such a 
treatment of the subject. 

In addition to this unusual development 
of thought, Stanley Manning, State Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches in 
Maine, is to conduct a forum course on 
“The Status of Morals in Modern 
Thought.” The object of this discussion 
will be, first, to trace the origin and value 
of moral sanctions and obligations from 
primitive times. Then, an attempt will 
be made to determine the state of moral 
thinking in this present day, with a view 
to testing the assertion that ‘‘modern 
morality is in a state of dangerous decay.” 
It is felt that this subject is one of the most 
important fields of inquiry that could 
possibly be investigated by young minis- 
ters, students and religious directors. 

Rey. L. G. Williams, of Reading, Penn., 
will offer an elective course on “Clinical 
Psychology for Modern People,” in con- 
junction with the other courses of the 
Institute. 

The dean of the Institute will be Max 
A. Kapp of Newtonville, Mass. Regis- 
trations for this Institute should be made 
at once. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS h 
Previously reported, 355. Orleans, 
Mass., 4. Norwich, Ct., 9. Yarmouth- 
port, Mass.,2. Total, 370. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
Previously reported.............. 1,561 
Yarmouthport,, Mass. 2a. ses sre 2 
Tlotalinre ns co. s ents eee 1,563 


A PERFECT SUMMER DAY 


“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.”’ 

A perfect summer day with blue skies 
overhead and freshly washed fields, trees 
and roads, was the day chosen for my 
annual visit to the Clara Barton Fresh Air 
Camp at the Birthplace in North Oxford, 
Mass. Even before the bus stopped at 
the North Oxford post-office, I saw the 
car marked “‘Clara Barton Birthplace,” 
with our faithful and helpful friend, Miss 
Vigeant, waiting. We called for Mrs. 
Thayer, and then around the corner and 
up the hill we went. Before we reached 
the house we saw approaching us thirteen 
little girls becomingly dressed in well 


made blue uniforms. These were the /} 
members of the fresh air camp starting 
on their nature walk with their councillors. 
If, by chance, you had seen a similar group 
last year they would have been dressed in 
faded khaki, in suits which required ela 
tics about the waist and knees, but where’ 
it was seldom found—at the knees es-— | 
pecially—and one might have had the 
feeling that the camp was not too pros= }/ 
perous. But this year it is with pride |) 
that we look at our little girls, and we 
give thanks again to the many women of 
our church who so willingly made these 
little garments for the children. | 
The children passed us and then the | 
finest surprise of the day greeted my eyes. 
Where, oh where, were those old dilapi- - 
dated barns? Of course I knew that 
work had been done on them, but had no 
idea that such a miracle had been accom- 
plished in such a short time! There they 
were with their new shingles on roofs and 
sides. I entered and, instead of having to) 
pick my way here and there, always with 
the feeling that I might suddenly lose one || 
foot in one of the enormous holes in the 
floor, I felt keenly the urge right then and 
there to have a real barn dance, and if I 
could have found a partner like minded— || 
who knows! The floors are solid and | 
smooth and substantial, and the barn is” 
no longer dark! Windows, many of) 
them, the old-fashioned type with many | 
panes of glass, have made the dingy barns | 
| 


been strengthened but preserved. The. 


cheery and sunny. The old barns have 
walls are clean. But still we know that- 


these buildings were barns, and that is “ 
just what we have wished to accomplish. — 
Safe, attractive, light, and yet “barns.” 
We have all longed for just this thing to- 
happen, but as I stood there looking again 
and again with renewed pleasure, I felt, 
that we owe more than it is easy for us to” 
realize to the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins in securing the 
wherewithal to make these improvements, 
and to those who generously answered her )| 
appeal. q 
Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer and Miss }) 
Julia Cary act as joint directors of the! 
camp.. As I watched these happy little 
girls playing out of doors, in and out of | 
the barn, where they have a doll house, | 
magazines and tables for their hand work, 
the words came to me over and over again, | 
} 

i 


“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of these. 
my brethren, even these least,” and it | 
seemed to me one of the finest types of | 
missionary work in which we could be 
engaged. I watched the children as they 
stood about the dinner table and heard the 
Scout grace sung by them before they were | 
seated—“If we have earned the right toi | 
eat this bread, happy indeed are we, but, | 
if unmerited the gifts to us, may we more | 
faithful be.’’ Our splendid cook, Mrs. 
Allen, had prepared a most appetizing 


gz. 2, 1920 
(R and the children ate as if they en- 
byed it. After dinner came an hour and 
} half of rest. At 2.45 they were all up 
nd ready for the entertainment which 
ey had prepared. The program was 
ea interesting. There were solos and 
there were very sweet little voices. One 
ttle girl used Danish and Filipino words 
for her songs. There was a little playlet 
(alled “‘The Apple Pie’’ and there was a 
eal apple pie which Mrs. Allen had made 
specially for the children. If only I 
night tell you of the contribution of each 
ittle girl to this program! And the joy 
n the faces as they carried the round, 
‘Row, Row, Row Your Boat,” and sang 

nd acted “Jump, Jim Crow,’ ‘‘Reuben 
iufiand Rachel,’ “My Bonnie,’”’ and many 
= selections. One little girl sang a 
real camp song, to the tune of “‘Jingle 
\Bells,” which went something like this: 
i I packed my grip one day, 
\ I went to City Hall, 
The nurses met me there 
The short ones and the tall. 
_ They took my little grip, 
}! They placed me in the car, 
| They said, you’re going up to camp, 
¢}, Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 
| Oxford Camp, Oxford Camp, 
1) It can not be beat. 
That’s where we get fresh milk 
, | And get good things to eat. 
| We get healthy, we get strong, 
| And we gain in weight. 
_ Two weeks up to Oxford Camp, 
i My, but it was great! 


The day passed all too quickly. The 
hospitality of every one there, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierce, the custodians, Mrs. 
Allen, the cook, Mrs. Thayer and Julia 
Cary, and every councillor, yes, even to 
the little girls who were so anxious to 
Bioase me in every way, made the day one 
which will remain with me always as a 
prely memory. I felt satisfied that what 
'we have done and are doing at the Clara 
arton Birthplace is worth it, yes, tre- 
endously worth our very best efforts. 
To visit there is to be convinced. Won’t 
ou who are near enough try this, and 
you who are visiting Boston take the 
time to go to North Oxford for at least a 
few hours? 

Alice G. Enbom. 
* * 
THE STETSONS RECEIVE ADDI- 
TIONAL GIFTS 


A recent letter from Rey. Clifford Stet- 
son mentions the following gifts which 
ave been received by him since the list 
was pubiished in the Leader of July 12: 
Sewing machine from Miss Celia Holt of 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

New Webster dictionary from Miss 
lorence Bermingham of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Other books of equal value from Prof. 
Arthur W. Peirce of Dean Academy. 

A sum of money from the Women’s 
issionary Association. 


A sum of money from Mrs. E. L: 
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Staples of Danbury, ‘“‘for personal use.’’ 

The women of the Springfield, Vermont, 
church presented Mrs. Stetson with a 
lovely fitted suit-case. 


Notices 
VISITORS TO CAPE COD 


Universalists visiting Cape Cod are invited to 
attend service at the Yarmouthport church, Sun- 
day afternoons at 3.30 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 


Preachers at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, for the rest of the summer are as follows: 

Aug. 3, Rev. Charles A. Haney. 

Aug. 10, Rev. Crawford O. Smith. 

Aug. 17, Rev. John D. Brush. 

Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 

THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 

Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 

* * 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF WAR 


The National Council for Prevention of War will 
hold its annual meeting at the Grace Dodge Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-25. In order that 
the discussions may be as broad and valuable as 
possible, all organizations working for peace are 
invited to send delegates and to invite individuals 
who are especially interested. The conference wil: 
be confined to delegates and invited guests. 

The program includes a thorough discussion oj 
education for peace, current legislative problems 
and the fundamental economic problems affecting 
peace, as well as business sessions. Among the 
important speakers are Judge Florence Allen, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan, Prof. James T. Shotwell and Ray- 
mond T. Rich. 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent will be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 

* * 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 
Program 

Aug. 2. Registration. Get together inthe evening. 

Aug. 3. Morning service: Sermon by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester. Evening service: Sermon by Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone. 

Aug. 4-9 inclusive: 8.30 a. m. Devotional Ser- 
vice, conducted by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 
9. Course on “Tendencies in Modern Religious 
Thought,” led by Rev. Dwight Bradley, Newton, 
Mass. 10. Course on ‘‘The Ministerial Function 
in the Light of Psycho-analysis,” led by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Reading, Pa. 11. Course on 
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“The Minister and Social Problems,’’ led by Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College. 

All afternoons are left free for recreation—swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, horseback riding, golfing, 
motoring, all available. 

The evening programs will be as follows: 

Aug. 4. “The Minister and Publicity,’”? Rev. Fred 
A. Wilmot, Providence, R. I. 

Aug. 5. “‘Beauty in Worship,’”’ Rev. 
Williams, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 6. ‘The Church of the Air,” Rev. H. O. . 
Hough, pastor of the Radio Church, Portland, Me. 

Aug. 7. Campfire. 

Aug. 8. “The Church and Its Youth,” 
Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Reservations: Ample accommodations are avail- 
able for ministers and their families, either in the 
hotels or for tenting. Rates are from $15 to $20 per 
week. Reservations should be made through Rev. 
Elmer D. Coleord, Secretary of the Association. 
Address the Quillen House, Saco, Maine. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester will act as Dean of the 
Institute. 


L.- Griswold 


Rev. 


* * 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 
Aug. 8. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 
by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 
Aug. 9. 
Aug. 10. 
Aug. 14. 
Association. 
Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 


Birthday Party. 
Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Annual meeting of the Murray Grove 


Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 
Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt.’ 
Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 


ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt: 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 


Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. .Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept.1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 
* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Atkinson—Aug. 24, a.m.and p.m. Pienic lunch. 
Preachers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

East Jaffrey—All season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
ler, Pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a.m. Several speak- 
ers. 

Gorham—<August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a.m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 3, a. m. and p. m. Picnic 
lunch. Preachers, Revs. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

Langdon—Aneestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p.m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and 
Arthur A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a.m. Preach- 
er, Will E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Union services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rev. 
E. R. Walker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent. 
ee 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., is the preacher Julv 
18; Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
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Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-Presiderit of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
ia 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 


Obituary 
Henry G. Hayes 

Henry G. Hayes, born in Madbury, N. H., 1860, 
died at his home in Dover, N. H., July 10, 1930. 
He was educated at Cate Academy, Strafford and 
Plymouth Normal School. In 1882 he was married 
to Annie I. Hoitt of Dover. Three children were 
born to them, and with the wife survive—Ralph H. 
and Isabel C. Hayes of Dover, and Mrs. Helen L. 
McLaughlin of Farmington. Also there is one 
grandchild, Helen L. McLaughlin, a sister, Miss 
Martha E. H. Hayes of Dover, and a brother, John 
C. Hayes of Strafford. oggnay- pa os 4 

Funeral services were held at the home July 13, 
1930, Rev. Asa M. Bradley officiating. 

Mr. Hayes was prominent in the business life of 
Dover for fifty years, active in fraternal organiza- 
tions, a past chancellor of Olive Branch Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias. 

He was a liberal supporter of his church, constant 
in attendance, and, at the time of his death, chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The kind of man we 
can ill afford to lose, one who will be sorely missed. 

A. M.B. 


Albert H. Merrill 


Albert H. Merrill was born in South Danvers, 
now Peabody, Mass., Aug. 7, 1850, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos Merrill, and, like his father, was a 
staunch member of the Universalist church, serving 
on its board of administration, teaching in the Sun- 
day school, participating in all the activities of the 
church. He was the last survivor of three brothers 
who with their families had been a very helpful part 
of the Peabody church. 

In the civie and social life of the city he was en- 
thusiastic and generous in his efforts. He was 
treasurer of the Savings Bank for fifty years. He 
had also been treasurer of the local hospital and presi- 
dent of the corporation of the Home for Aged Women, 
and had held many positions of trust. He was 
always cheerful in spirit, always a generous friend 
to his neighbors and to every good cause. He was 
truly a Christian gentleman. 

He died suddenly of angina pectoris on July 11, 
1930, at the Garnet Inn at Center Harbor, N. H., 
where he had gone with his sister-in-law and his 
grandson, Lee Potter Merrill, for a brief outing. 
His funeral at his home in Peabody was largely at- 
tended, Dr. G. W. Penniman, his former minister, 
and friend for twenty-six years, officiating. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH PEWS. riariovd Church, 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wood 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, and 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


21HE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. 9 Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


SKINNER | 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- 


Rediscovered Count cd: 


I 
By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 7 | 


At one place in this book the autho | 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulatim | 
than those friendly differences of opin) 
ion which encourage us to think, and, i 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. Th ‘) 
man who always agrees with you is 
dull companion.” Methodists who rea 
this book will find nothing dull in i 
and very largely for the reason that the 
will differ with the author so many times‘ 
But these very disagreements will stimu) 
late thought. And, on the other han 
the many things with which they 
agree are stated in such an original wa 
and in such choice diction as to deligl I 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscol 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. | 


Universalist Publishing Hous 


Massachusetts 


A ij 


The Way by Which We Came | 
By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE | 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


Which Way? 


A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed i 
dayi hak a pln ta ee ee 


new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociolagy, economics ane 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


i 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


( hHURCH WINDOWS. 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


9 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Vhurch Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


j WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


}The Corner Stone 
JA Brief Life of John Murray 
| By 

| Irene Carrow Rees 


| Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
Hl. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

. Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
i salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
0. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
l1. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
(2, ‘The Old Order Changeth.” 
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